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Early Autumn Hat. 
See illustration on front page. 

‘Lo picturesque Marlborough hat for early 

autumn is of soft felt of a light beige shade. 

The wide brim is faced with dull red Florentine 

velvet. Drapery of the velvet is around the 

crown. Loops of beige and red changeable rib- 

bon and a large cluster of cocks’ plumes form 
the trimming. 


“ Harper's Youne Propue surely is a brilliant mag- 
azine, every number of it presenting some feature to 
ure and delight young readers."—The Epoch, New 
York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iviustraten Weekty. 





The number for August 23 is of a character be 
It contains the third, and con- 
cluding, article on Base-Ball, by W. J. HENDERSON ; 
“ The Best Canoe,” the first of three articles on 
the Jascinating sport of canoeing, by the Commo- 
dore of the New York Canoe Club. The base-ball 
article is act ompanied by a full-page illustration 


fitting the season, 


The first part of a story called 


ROSE-IN-THE-WOODS, 
By MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 


AUTHOR OF 


* Bar Harvor Days,” * Go_tpgen-Rop,” et 


appears in this number, with an illustration by C. 
D. WELDON 

“* How Broke the News” is a humorous 
sketch by IsaBeL FREELAND. 


Silas 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrger’s Youn Propie 


2 be sent on application, 
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SOCIETY WOMEN AND THE 
STAGE. 
Y EAR by year the world is readier to ac- 
cord to the drama its true place among 
tue arts. The poet’s verdict, that, 
“By the mighty actor wrought, 
‘Lilusion’s perfect triumphs come, 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
Aud sculpture to be dumb,” 








is echoed by the general voice. The charm 
and power of the stage no longer need vin- 
aduication. 

One claim it has, indeed, to gratitude that 
demands the special allegiance of women. 
From the time of their first employment 
they have achieved success in acting cor- 
responding with that of men. While other 
professions and employments were closed 
against them, or most poorly recompensed, 
the stage offered them equal pay and equal 
praise. The reason was twofold: first, that 
uatural endowment counted for its full 
value; and second, that the aid of women 
was absolutely necessary to the develop- 





ment of the art; and hence every help of 
training, and protection 
was offered them. The charming presence, 
the tine voice and stately step, the gracious 
manner and dovely smile, the intellectual 
discrimination and 
that susceptibility to emotion and power 
of expression which go to the dramatic tem- 
perament, found their place upon the stage, 
and won honor and riches. 

In no profession, however, are the great 
rewards obtained with harder work or more 
devoted service. The Rosalind of MopJxEs- 
KA, the Hamlet of Booru, the Othello of 
SALVINI, are the slow crystallization of flu- 
ent years of thought and effort. There is 
not a stock company in the country whose 
members do not study and rehearse, and re- 
hearse and study, with unfailing patience 
and intinite endurance, to be for the brief 
hour the characters they seem, however 
short they fall of their ambition. 

lu the face of such experience and perse- 
verance as this it seems an impertinence 
for the most brilliant amateur to essay high 
flights at once, and put herself in competi- 
tion with the trained actress of even infe- 
rior natural endowment. But the imperti- 
nence of her position is one of its least of- 
fences. She comes from a bad school, and 
she brings with her the moral as well as the 
artistic defects of her training. 

This school is the very fashionable and 
conspicuous one of private theatricals. No 
instinct being stronger than the love of 
the dramatic and imaginative, no amuse- 
ment is more captivating and more harm- 
less than these private theatricals, so long 
as they remain private. But indiscriminate 
praise soon persuades dear Dora that she is 
hiding her light under a bushel, and giving 
up to society what was meant for mankind, 
The name of charity is a spell to conjure 
with. Dora and Flora play to public au- 
diences, courting public inspection and pub- 
lic flattery, for the benefit of the Society 
for the Relief of ‘Tired Tramps, or the wast- 


encouragement, 


enthusiastic mood, all 





ing coffers of the Infant Bonds of Joy. The 
object is well enough, but the methods are 
not. These fair neophytes give their ser- 
vices, but expect their expenses and their 
stage wardrobe in return. In one instance 
of which we have knowledge the leading 
lady reckoned her outfit, which to the un- 
advised spectator looked severely simple, at 
oue-third of the gross receipts of the house. 
In another, seventeen dollars was asked for 
a pair of boots which any dealer would 
have thought dear at seven. Of course, if 
one has much notoriety and little pocket- 
money, the temptation to manipulate oue’s 
accounts is obvious. 

Perbaps such a proceeding is no worse 
in its effect upon character, however, than 
the other implications of the situation. 
The personal display, the conspicuousness, 
the comments of the society reporter, the 
tameness of domestic life as contrasted with 
the glitter and excitement of the stage ex- 
istence, all tend to vulgarize the nature, 
and make pinchbeck seem as good as gold. 
And when the public amateur decides to 
become the professional, she does it because 
she is dissatisfied with her home, and wants 
more spending-money and more excitement. 
Her art is commercial, and her spirit sor- 
did. And for her sins she might well be 
left to the buffetings of the critics, were it 
not that she asks, and receives, for her crude 
exhibition a salary that, in her judgment 
and that of her fellows, offsets the scour- 
gings of justice. Many an actor of genius 
has not accumulated at the end of a long 
life of toil and study the sum which one of 
these pretty triflers can command for a six 
months’ season. 

The violet-by-the-mossy-stone order of 
women is long since extinct. But the scar- 
let-geranium variety has also the defects of 
her qualities. The craze for conspicuous- 
ness, Whose effects are a sham elegance, a 
sham culture, a pretence at art, is as mis- 
chievous as less insidious forms of dry-rot 
in society. There is no censor for private 
theatricals, and they must flourish in their 
rankness till the good sense of mothers 
pranes and trains them into a wholesome 
growth. But the public has a right to re- 
sent the appeal of incapacity, and bid eru- 
dity go to school. And when it buttons 
its pockets against incapacity and crudity, 
however beautiful and lady-like, they will 
forthwith betake themselves to that disci- 
pline, and do the world a favor. 





FINDING FAULT, 

T is one of the easiest things in the world 
te find fault, especially as nothing seems 
quite perfect. There is the late spring, the 
weather, the bills, the appetite, the cook, 
the mosquito, the microbe, and the evolu- 
tionist. Besides this, everybody is full of 
faults, and if we do not see them, it must be 
because we are not looking out for them. 
There are one’s neighbors: nobody knows 
what a benefaction neighbors are till one 
can find fault with them. It is only neces- 
sary to live with or near people to discover 
how vain and selfish, how extravagant and 
niggardly, how indolent, how fussy, and un- 





lovely they are. In most cases we will dis- 
cover that it is our friends who find the 
most fault with us, either because they love 
us most, or because we are so near them 
that they more readily perceive our failings 
than our graces. But it is a mistake to 
find fault too often; one gets-the reputa- 
tion of a shrew, and the constant nagging is 
irritating to the temper, and helps no one. 
To be to another's faults a little blind seems 
to some the poorest method. We don’t need 
to be told of our failings; nobody is as well 
aware of them as we are ourselves. We 
know when we are jealous, when we are ill- 
tempered, when we are “touchy,” when we 
are awkward and ignorant; and yet many 
seem to believe it their duty to acquaint us 
with all ourshort-comings in an exaggerated 
manuer. If they overlook any other duty, 
they are diligent to attend to this. With 
some people it develops into a fine art. In 
certain moods it is more agreeable to find 
fault than to praise; it shows more power of 
mind, more cultivation, more talent for the 
study of humanity; but those who are the 
most ready to pursue this art are the most 
displeased if another connoisseur brings 
them in turn under his microscope. We 
are pleased to call it analysis of character 
when we pick our neighbor to pieces, and 
wish he was as agreeable as ourselves; and 
if he should become faultless, our occupa- 
tion would be gone. We fancy ourselves 
bent upon reform, but would it not some- 
times give us a pang if we could see nothing 
to cavil at? 
“Oh, don't the days seem lank and long 

When all goes nght snd nothing goes wrong ? 

And isn't your life extremely flat 

With nothing whatever to grumble at?” 


The world would, indeed, be a hollow 
mockery to many of us if there were not a 








worm in the bud, a wrinkle in the rose leaf. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE SHY GRACES, 


T]\HE question is sometimes asked, and even re- 
formers occasionally ask it of themselves, 
what is to become, in the years when women are 
educated at college and emancipated from con- 
trol, of the shy graces that adorned the savage 
woman? There is a certain delicate charm that 
seems historically inseparable from a humble and 
subordinate condition. We find it in the unciv- 
ilized woman everywhere, among the rudest Cos- 
sacks or Hottentots. Who that has seen a tribe 
of Indiaus untouched by contact with the white 
man can fail to recall the modest bearing, the 
downicast eyes, the low and musical voices, of the 
younger girls? In higher grades of civilization 
the same type is often visible in girls bred in 
convents or beneath some kindred religious rule. 
The whole aim of chaperonage in society is to 
prolong or counterfeit this tradition; the very 
name of “bud” implies something modest, half- 
closed, untouched. Will not the very tradition 
of that charming sweetness disappear when the 
young woman goes toa public school, is educated 
at a college, aud fills some subsequent post of 
duty, as it may happen, before the public eye? 

The answer is best to be found, perhaps, in the 
personal observation of each one. Spenser says 
of the three Graces of ancient mythology, 

“ These three on men all gracious gifts bestow 

Which deck the body or adorn the mind, 

To make them lovely or weil-favored show,” 
and every one finds these Graces in his own cir- 

cle of friends or kindred or early acquaintances, 
as the painter Palma Vecchio drew them from 
his own daughters in his picture at Dresden. No 
one would be willing to acknowledge that the 
women he has known and loved the best are in- 
ferior to those of other lands or times, or that 
they need repression or seclusion to make them 
more satisfactory, Again, the charm of the sav- 
age or the repressed type is something that is apt 
to be temporary; the maiden child in the wild 
tribe becomes in later years the drudge, the crone, 
or the virago; the demure and subdued girl of 
French or Italian society may become the artful 
wife or the intriguing old woman. If we are to 
love the shy graces of character, they must be 
something that is ingrain and permanent, that 
adorns the young, yet deserts not the old; they 
must be essential graces of womanhood, not of 
childhood or girlhood alone. If we substitute a 
claim that is perishable at any rate, it matters 
little how it goes, it may better go, indeed, for 
some good purpose, if at all. 

Tried by these tests, we soon discover that all 
shy graces which go deeply into the nature are 
confined to no age; and indeed to neither sex 
taken separately. They lie in refinement of feel- 
ing, in true modesty, in sweetness of nature, in 
gentlenéss of spirit. These are those “angelic 
manners and celestial charms” of which Petrarch 
writes, and of which he says that the very mem- 
ory saddens while it delights, since it makes all 
other possessions appear trivial. These graces 
are not dependent on a repressed or subordinate 
position, since they are very often associated in 
our minds with the noblest and most eminent 
persons we have known. With most of the very 
distinguished men, of Anglo-Saxon race at least, 
whom I have chanced to meet, there was asso- 
ciated in some combination the element of per- 
sonal modesty. It was exceedingly conspicuous 
in the two thinkers who have between them in- 
fluenced more American minds than any others 
in our own age—I mean Darwin and Emerson, 
It has been noticeable in contemporary poets ; 
Whittier and Longfellow among ourselves, Ten- 
nyson and Browning in England. It is exceed- 
ingly common among men of science, both Eng- 
lish and American. 

It may be said that these are instances drawn 
from persons of studious tastes and retired habits, 
by whom the shy graces of character are more 
easily retained than by those who mingle with 
the world. Yet it would be as easy to cite iilus- 
trations from those whose dealing with men was 
largest. Grant found it easier to command a 
vast army, and Lincoln to rule a whole nation, 
than to overcome a certain innate modesty and 
even shyness of nature, from which the one took 
refuge in a silence that seemed stolid, and the 
other in a habit of story-telling that hid his own 
emotions beneath a veil. Of the three kings of 
the American lecture platform in our own day, 
two at least—Phillips and Gough—admitted that 
they never appeared before an audience without 
a certain shrinking and self-distrust, I¢ must be 
owned that this quality is not invariably con- 
nected with conspicuous leadership, especially 
outside of the Auglo-Saxon or Anglo-American 
race. It is difficult to associate it, for instance, 
with Victor Hugo, with Bismarck, with Garibaldi, 
although Mazzini must have had it, and it was 
most visible and lovable in Tourguénieff, as I can 
personally testify, But enough has been said to 
show that the more delicate graces of character, 
so far as they are founded upon modesty and a 
spirit of self-withdrawal, are consistent with the 
most eminent and acknowledged greatness before 
the world. If this ‘is the case even with men, 
why not with womenfin’whom the source and 
spring of humility lies deeper ? 

If this be true, there is no reason to fear that 
the more public station of woman—the physi- 
cian’s office, the preacher’s pulpig, the service on 
school committees or in professorships, and all 
the rest—is destined to mar her nature or destroy 
her charm. A nature no more pervasive than 
this, a charm that goes no deeper, can hardly be 
worth preserving. Admit that in the intervening 
period, when a certain position has to be fought 
for, there may sometimes be found traces of the 
combat, there is yet every reason to believe that, 

when this period is past,a woman may take 
whatever sphere comes to her and yet retain, if it is 
innate, all the sweetest and most subtle attributes 





that constitute her a woman T. W. H. 


ON THE LACK OF HUMOR IN 
GREAT HEROINES. 
By AMELIE RIVES. 


fk thought first occurred to me one day while 
reading Middlemarch. I was leaning on my 
elbows in long summer grass, with the book 
spread open before me, when a grasshopper 
leaped on its pages and began to make its toi- 
lette—a most absurd little beast, with absent- 
minded goggle-eyes of a clear pink, and legs like 
the springs of a carriage-top. It used these lat- 
ter members in such a droll way for the purpose 
of smoothing its diaphanous inner wings that I 
laughed aloud, and even as I laughed there rush- 
ed over me a sudden cognizance of the incongru- 
ity existing between this jaunty insect and the 
volume upon which it was perched—between my- 
self and the heroine of that volume. 

Fancy Dorothea leaning along the lush June 
sward, chin on palms, laughing at the antics of 
so trivial a thing as a pink-eyed grasshopper! 
It is impossible. One feels certain that had Miss 
Brooke possessed the power of omnipotent crea- 
tion there would have existed in her system of na- 
ture only grand mountains and boundless oceans, 
vast prairies and mighty rivers, flowering trees 
rather than flowers, and no beast less noble than 
a stag. Her water birds would all have been 
swans, her wood birds all larks and nightingales. 
Falcons and eagles would have soared against an 
ever-present sun; for Dorothea, I am convinced, 
would never have thought of illumining her world 
with a planet which shone with borrowed light, 
of alternating so superb a body as the sun with 
so mere a globule as the moon. 

When Celia, in her gentle, monotonous way, 
sneers at Casaubon’s moles, we are not surprised 
that Dorothea feels no amusement struggling 
with her irritation. To her a mole meant, not an 
absurdity, but a misfortune. Dorothea’s Adam 
would have been moleless, as surely as her Eve 
would have been dimpleless. When she says 
that everything which she sees in Casanbon cor- 
responds to his pamphlet on “ Biblical Cosmology” 
she is as gravely unconscious that she is making 
a humorous remark as she is of the ridiculous- 
ness of his own pompous sentences in regard to 
her motives for not riding on horseback. We 
feel, however, that her author is indulging in a 
quiet smile at her expense, and we are provoked 
with Dorothea for not perceiving it also. 

It is the same with Maggie Tulliver, with Dinah 
Morris, with Romola. There is in them all this 
absolute lack, not only of humor, but of the com- 
prehension of humor, and we become all the 
more amazed when we recall George Eliot’s own 
exquisite sense of the joyous and ridiculous in 
the every-day happenings of life. Not only is 
this lack apparent in George Eliot’s heroines, how- 
ever; it is characteristic also of Black’s Sheila, 
of James’s Isabel, of Constance Woolson’s Mar- 
garet Harold, and of others without number. 
Can one possibly picture any of the three women 
last mentioned smiling, save for scorn, or from a 
pathetic and unselfish endeavor to be amiable ? 
Can one imagine Romola laughing light-hearted- 
ly? Does not one feel intuitively that from the 
garment of righteousness Dorothea has stripped 
laughter, as she has banished trimming from her 
actual attire? Would even Will Ladislaw have 
had the temerity to tell Dorothea a joke? And 
had he done so, would not the grave smile with 
which she would assuredly have listened have 
prevented any further attempt in so frivolous a 
direction ? 

Is not Sheila ever present to our eyes as the 
embodiment of sweet gravity? Can we by any 
stretch of the imagination think of her as a little 
laughing, romping, gay-eved child? Can we so 
think of Isabel Archer? of Margaret Harold ? 
ven Maggie Tulliver as a child was a solemn, 
sorrowful-souled creature, who had yearnings 
rather than appetites, and who desired to know 
rather than to feel. 

Whether the creators were conscious or un- 
conscious of this lack in their creations, who 
shall say? Perhaps to some minds the idea of 
greatness is incompatible with that of merriment. 
And yet surely there have been great and noble 
women who have not only laughed, but minister- 
ed to laughter. 

To have lived with Dorothea as her husband 
would have been like dwelling in a cathedral and 
regarding one’s daily bread asa sacrament. She 
would have intoned rather than have spoken the 
ideas which stirred her, and one would as soon 
have thonght of attempting to excite her to mer- 
riment as of playing one of Offenbach’s overtures 
on a grand organ. 

One wonders how she and Will Ladislaw spent 
their mirthless honey-moon. Is it not easy to 
fancy Dorothea saying: “Pray do not call a 

period so sacred by so vulgar and frivolous a 
name. The epithet has always seemed to me 
as far-fetched as it is offensi It is like tell. 
ing children that the moon is made of green 
cheese, when their little minds are yearning, 
though unconsciously, for deeper knowledge.” 

This might have appealed to Ladislaw during 
the early stages of their married life, and while 
he was only just beginning to realize that this 
great, pure, stately creature was his to have and 
to hold; but how was it later, when he had be- 
come conscious that her name was Ladislaw as 
well as Dorothea, that her gowns, for all their 
wonderful folds and Madonna-like simplicity and 
perfume of spring hedges, had seams like those 
of other women, and that she used things so 
commonplace as hair-pins to confine her unusual 
coiffure? How did he conduct himself when he 
found that his St. Theresa could be petulant, and 
even—must it be admitted ?—rnde, on occasions, 
as she had been to poor Sir James abont the 
luckless Maltese puppy ? 

And then the “little boy” who made his ap- 
pearance in the last chapter: one thirsts to 
know of the relations which existed between 











Dorothea and this “little boy” as, the years 
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passed. As long as one imagines her like a 
young Madonna, with her child looking placidly 
out from her serene bosom, the picture is in all 
respects perfect. The idea before which one 
hesitates is that of the “little boy” grown into 
roundabouts and a taste for marbles and kite- 
flying, and requiring chastisement for the wel- 
fare of his soul. Upon which devolved the on- 
erous duty of spanking him, Dorothea or Will? 
But this is almost profanity. If Dorothea ever 
agreed to corporeal punishment (which is very 
much to be doubted), we are sure that Will was 
made executor, while Mrs. Ladislaw in some far- 
distant room fell upon her knees and prayed that 
the effect might be to rouse ultimately in young 
Ladislaw all high and noble impulses. 

We know that if Master Ladislaw ever went 
to a circus, it was not his mother who teok him 
there. Can anything be more terrible than the 
mind’s-eye picture of Dorothea confronted by a 
clown? “ Athene to a satyr” in very truth. 

If, as Dorothea herself said, “ souls have com- 
plexions,” couleur de rose was assuredly not the 
tint which with hers vest accorded. Her purity 
was emphasized by her solemnity, as a cameo is 
brought out by its sombre background, or the 
moon by darkness, 

The leaves of the tree of her knowledge were 
never a-dance with the wind of inconsequent 
mirth, and mirth is to life what the winds are to 
the trees, or its wings to a moth. With a wind 
astir in its branches, a tree seems to become pos- 
We can fancy the struggles of 
the imprisoned Dryad to free her supple limbs. 
Windless, it seems but a majestic heaping up of 
leaves and branches. A moth may furl its wings 
and crawl, and yet because the wings, though un- 
used, are there, it still seems aerial; let a child 
strip off the delicate fans, and it is but an ugly, 
stolid grub. 

Sheila and Romola were noble to the uttermost ; 
Dorothéa was magnificent; but how perfect, in the 
best sense of that much-misused word, would they 
have been had they known how to laugh! Hu- 
mor is to great natures what its foam is to the 
sea, what clouds are to a starry night, what the 
grasshopper is to the universe, Since all things 
are but God’s thoughts made visible, the Deity’s 
sense of humor is supreme; else why should 
He gave us 
He 
makes shrubs as well as trees, hills as well as 
mountains, rain-drops as well as oceans. He 
fashions alike a Dorothea and the moles on a 
Casaubon, the “affable archangel” who sings with 
the morning-stars and the grasshopper whose 
music is all in its serrated hind-legs, 


sessed of a soul. 


crabs go backward, or toads hop? 
risible muscles as well as lachrymal glands. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN JACKETS. 

WARM jacket is one of the first additions 
JA. to the wardrobe when preparing for cool 
autumn and winter days. Braided cloth coats 
are imported for autumn in dark shades that 
may be worn with various dresses, such as navy 
blue, gray-blue, brown, green, and dark steel 
gray. The materials used for these tailor-made 
garments are fine corkserews, diagonals, and 
Meltons, and the braiding is done in the same 
color in very elaborate designs, or in mixed braid, 
with some tinsel added to the prevailing color, 
or else some gold braid or cord is used carefully 
to lighten up the vest or revers. There is a ten- 
dency to lengthen coats slightly, especially in the 
back, and many are of even length around the 
sides and back. Single-breasted coats will be 
most seen in fine smooth cloths, the double- 
breasted fronts being reserved for garments of 
rough Scotch tweeds. Vests remain in favor, 
some being very slender, and others genuine 
waisteoats set in the under-arm seams of the 
coat. The backs are fitted by one or two forms 
on each side, the middle forms lap in the middle 
seam, and the waist line is defined by two but- 
tons. Collars are very high, with buckram in- 
terlining. Sleeves are close coat shape, with but- 
tons and wrists. Pockets 
may be set outside along the hips in square 


button-holes on the 


shapes and braided, or be intermediate, with only 
a slit in the cloth for the opening. Small fancy 
buttons are used on vests, while plain lasting or 
bone buttons are used on the coats, Stitched 
edges are seen on some part of almost every 
coat. Linings are of changeable repped silks, 
or twilled surahs, and some have gay stripes, 
checks, or blocks of satin. The wider mohair 
braids are again used in parallel rows and as 
bindings. Revers are of velvet, or of cloth of the 
same color as the coat, prettily braided, or else 
of cloth of contrasting color. A novel model 
brought over from London has the fronts cut 
like those of men’s dress-coats, with a low rolling 
collar faced with silk, and disclosing the whole 
length of a white cloth waistcoat beneath, which 
is elaborately braided with gold cord, and has a 
very high standing collar of white and gold, This 
coat is of fine dark blue corkscrew cloth, stitched 
along its edges (merely in one row a third of an 
inch above the edge), and its easy front has three 
lasting buttons set each side near the waist line ; 
two others are on each sleeve, and two define the 
waist in the back; the lining is of red and white 
changeable silk. The gold-braided white vest is 
fastened by brass buttons that are small and flat, 
and in a design like basket-weaving. Many 
simpler coats without vests have braiding out- 
lining a vest, or in V shape, back and front, or else 
in a yoke design. Braided borders are across 
the hips, or on square side pockets, or the cuffs, 
and wide collar; they are three or four inches 
wide, in vine, vermicelli, or arabesque designs, or 
else in groups of four or five narrow rows of braid 
separated by a design of curves or of Greek keys, 
or of disks made solid with close circled rews of 
narrow braid. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COATS. 
Double-breasted coats of rough cloths are né- 





gligé and comfortable-looking, with their fitted 
backs and easy-fitting fronts lapped to the left at 
the top, and fastened across the top by four or 
five small buttons, but fastened down the figure 
by a “fly” that conceals the buttons. Some of 
these lapped fronts have the top turned back tow- 
ard the right side in a three-cornered revers 
similar to those worn last vear. Checks, bars, 
plaids, and stripes of one or of two colors are 
liked for these rough jackets, also a mélange of 
several colors ; cigar brown with blue, gray with 
red, black with white, are seen in many of these 
coats. Sometimes a small pointed hood is added, 
showing a lining of changeable silk. Gray mixed 
rough cloth jackets are in good style with black 
and other dark dresses; others are of rough 
brown stripes on lighter fawn grounds, or else of 
blue on gray or brown. Bone buttons with eyes 
in the centre and stitched edges are in keeping 
with rough cloths. 


LONG WRAPS, 


Long Raglans and Newmarket cloaks for trav- 
elling and for general wear throughout the au- 
tumn are imported of Scotch tweeds in stripes and 
bars of rough threads on twilled or basket-woven 
surfaces. The colors are less sombre than those 
formerly used, having illuminated threads in the 
rough stripes or plaids, and grounds of Gobelin 
blue, golden brown, dull red, gray, or navy blue. 
The garment covers the wearer from throat to 
foot, is fitted in a long slender waist, with coat 
sleeves, very full skirt, and deep capes that cover 
the front and sides, but not the middle forms of 
the back. These middle forms are often cut with 
bias or diagonal stripes, meeting in the seam in V 
shape, and are fitted in a deep point on the tour- 
nure, to which is gathered a great full breadth of 
the skirt. The cape is of most graceful shape, 
reaching to the waist line, and is often lapped and 
stitched along the edges to simulate two or three 
capes. Sometimes the cape is turned under in 
front to make square sleeves; a pointed hood 
lined with glacé silk is on other cloaks; a passe- 
menterie ornament forms epaulettes, and other 
ornaments are added to the collar and cuffs. All 
the cloaks have high collars, which are sometimes 
made of plush or velvet. 


GIRDLES OF JET, FUR, ETC. 


Girdles of ropes of beads, of links of passe- 
menterie, and finally of fur, especially of seal- 
skin, are imported to rival those of silver now in 
vogue.’ Those made of jet beads massed in a 
thick coil with long tassels at the end will be 
worn with black dresses, while others of colored 
beads will match the color of the gown. The 
cord passementerie girdles are in loops and links 
of silk cord without beads. The seal fur girdles 
are a soft roll about two inches in diameter, 
nearly three yards long, and finished at the ends 
with balls of seal-skin pendent from passemen- 
terie loops. They cross the back at the waist 
line, droop down toward the front, and are fuast- 
ened low on the left hip. 


SOFT FELT BONNETS. 


Openings of millinery at the wholesale houses 
show the various materials already noted made 
up into bonnets and round hats for the early 
autumn and for winter. Soft felt bonnets of the 
pliable felt made up in folds and pleats on a 
frame precisely as cloth would be used are shown 
for general wear; there are also stiff felt bon- 
nets with rows of pinking all over them, or else 
merely pinked edges for those who prefer them. 
The square of felt which forms the soft folded 
crown sometimes furnishes the twist or corru- 
gated folds that edge the front of the brim, also 
some pointed ends that are tied in a bow on top, 
or else made to stand erect. The embroidered 
felts showing small flowers done in the shade of 
the felt, or else with beaded wheat or leaf pat- 
tern in borders, are considered most dressy. A 
twist in front and pointed pinked ends of rich 
repped faille are sufficient trimming for full- 
crowned felt bonnets, though a tuft of quills or 
of curved cocks’ plumes may be added, 


FULL CROWNS, POKE FRONTS, ETC. 


The newest bonnets have longer crowns, not in- 
dented at the ends, and many have long pointed 
poke fronts filled in with a slight face trimming. 
The coronet fronts of beads, of feathers, and of 
velvet are also largely imported. Trimmed bon- 
nets of velvet from many of the best French mil- 
linery houses retain the small close shapes so 
long in vogue here, adding a trifle more breadth, 
and making the trimming slightly lower, 


VELVETS AND EMBROIDERIES. 

Velvet is the fabric for dress hats, and is shown 
in great variety. The novelty is changeable repped 
velvet showing gold with blue, red with green, 
brown with blue, and black with red or with or- 
auge. There are also plain velvets that are change- 
able, and others that are both watered and change- 
able. The embroidered velvets for trimming are 
in bands with pointed edges, to be used like rib- 
bons, or in small all-over designs with scalloped 
edges, that form the soft-crowned poke or turban, 
and also the most of its trimming. This embroid- 
ery is done with tinsel threads of many colors, 
with colored heads, with jet, steel, silver, or gilt 
beads, and the pretty class beads that have gold 
linings. The palest Nile green, old-rose, sky blue, 
and cream white velvets are wrought in faded 
tapestry colors with silks, with tinsel, or with 
beads. There are also faceted nail heads of jet 
set about most effectively on cactus red, gray, or- 
ange, moss green, and Gobelin velvets for mak- 
ing the whole bonnet. Cloths are also embroid- 
ered in all these tinsel and beaded patterns, and 
the loveliest South Kensington work is seen on 
ivory white twilled cloth, on réséda, gray, and rose 
Squares of plain velvet in handkerchief 
shape are edged all around with fine jet in lace- 
like patterns. 


wools. 





BEADS, SPANGLES, AND ORNAMENTS. 


Beads will again be largely used in fine jets 
and in all colors, for galloons and passementerie 
that are placed flat on the bonnet along the brim 
and crown in rows, or else in the space between, 
The galloons are in open designs, and are often 
partly of spangles and of tinsel cords combined 
with the beads, A great many gilt cord galloons 
are shown, but those made up of several colors 
of tinsel are richer. The newest ornaments are 
long, slender pins, daggers, and buckles, or else 
very small pins that are used in great number 
for apparently pinning the bonnet and its trim- 
ming together. Rhine-stones and aquamarines 
are in the heads of large and small pins, and in 
rings, bow-knots, and crescents; the preference, 
however, is for long gilt and silver pins, or for 
small ones with metal heads. Jet ornaments 
take the form of quills, wings, birds’ heads, buck- 
les, crescents, daggers, ete. 


TRIMMINGS. 


Black and white French lace scarfs are revived 
for the strings and trimmings of velvet bonnets. 
The long scarf, six or seven inches wide, is not 
cut, but is attached to the back of the crown by 
an ornament, is brought forward on the sides, 
and then tied under the chin. Many of the new 
bonnets, especially those with Directoire poke 
fronts, are short and round at the ears, and these 
have the strings attached in the back only. The 
ribbons and feathers used for garniture have al- 
ready been noted. Fancy feathers are on almost 
every bonnet or round hat, and ostrich tips are 
largely imported in clusters that are ombré, or 
changeable, or else speckled with a darker shade 
or a contrasting color. 


MODELS, 


A useful model is a small bonnet of black velvet, 
smooth on the frame, with three rows of narrow 
jet gimp in oval designs laid along the front and 
edging the crown. A wide Chantilly lace scarf 
is fastened by a jet ornament at the end of the 
crown, folded along the sides, and forms strings. 
The top trimming is high slender loops of black 
watered ribbon, with also some yellow loops, and a 
curved cluster of black cocks’ feathers. Gayer 
bonnets are similarly made of moss green velvet, 
with a band of wide jet galloon of open design 
laid across the front from ear to ear. The bow 
is of black watered ribbon, the cocks’ plumes are 
black, and the strings are of black lace. Change- 
able green and red velvet is made up in the same 
way; also bright cactus red velvet, with the styl- 
ish black trimmings of jet, watered ribbon, lace, 
and slender plumes, Seal brown velvet bonnets 
with crown of white cloth wrought with tinsel 
have handsome bows of white moiré ribbon, and 
brown strings partly of satin and partly moiré. 
Silver cloth bonnets to wear with gray gowns are 
trimmed with the rich double-faced ribbons that 
are black velvet on one side and white satin on 
the other, finished on the edges with white cord 
loops. This ribbon is set up in the square wind- 
mill bows on the front, holding a bird with yellow 
head and breast and curling black tail feathers. 
For mourning is a bonnet of lustreless black felt 
as soft as cloth, folded on the erown and along 
the front, its only trimming a scarf of lustreless 
black faille edging the brim, and forming erect 
points notched in saw-teeth on the top; a jetted 
quill is thrust through the left side. Large black 
hats with black feathers in very picturesque 
shapes are shown for young ladies ; these are the 
caprice of the moment with Parisiennes, who wear 
them with dresses of any color; those brought 
out for autumn are of velvet or of soft felt and 
of the embroidered felts, combined with thick 
faille francaise, and laden with many nodding 
ostrich tips and half-long plumes. Turbans are 
low and small when chosen in London, but large 
and fully trimmed when made in Paris. Other 
round hats with brims protruding in front, and 
scarcely any brim at the back, dave low crowns 
holding high feather clusters, and many have a 
twist of velvet or faille inside the front of the 
brim, which makes them very generally becoming. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Reprern; ArNnoup, Constasie, & Co.; James 
McCreery & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; ArrKen, Soy, 
& Co.; and Worrsineton, Smits, & Co, 





PEKSONAL. 


Mr. GeorGe AvuGustus Sata, who can write 
interestingly on any subject in the world, con- 
tributed an article recently to the Fortnightly 
Review on ** Marie Antoinette’s Milliner’s Bills,” 
which were not so very large, considering her 
position and her nationality. Mr. Sata keeps 
bachelor’s hall in an old-fashioned house in Lon- 
don, on one of those curious little streets that 
are shut in by a gate at night, and guarded at all 
times by a placard bearing the legend ‘No 
Thoroughfare.” 

—Mr. Cross, of Westerly, Rhode Island, has 
in his possession a tall eight-day clock which 
belonged to Commodore VANDERBILT’s mother, 
and stood in the kitchen of the old birthplace 
on Staten Island. From the depths of that 
clock, which old Mrs. VANDERBILT used as a 
savings-bank, she took a hundred dollars of 
hard-saved money, and gave it to young Cor- 
NELIUS to start in business. That hundred dol- 
lars was the foundation of the VaNpDEKBILT 
millions. Mr. Cross married a daughter of 
Commodore VANDERBILT, and the old clock 
was her share of the homestead furniture. 

—Mrs. RGE BARNARD, a wealthy lady of 
Boston, went to Mattapoisett fifteen years azo 
and bought the town. This is hardly a figure 
of speech, for she bought all of its water-front 
and several of its streets, at an average price of 
$500 per acre, including the houses. What she 
has since sold has been at the rate of $1500 per 
acre, not including the houses. Fourteen of the 
houses purchased by Mrs. BARNARD she paint- 
ed outside and in, added bay-windows and pi 
azzas, and furnished in true colonial style, and 
rented ab good round rents to her Boston 
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friends. It is thus that money can be 
over in judicious and 
money, 

—Mr. Arnoup B. Jonnson, who was the pri 
vate secretary of CHAKILES SUMNER, relates an 
incident to prove the remarkable strength of 
the statesman. Four men were trying one day 
to lift a box of books weighing several hundred 
pounds up the stairs in Mr. SUuMNeR’s house, 
The Senator was coming out, batted and gloved, 
ready for the street. ‘*Why don’t you lift it 
over the rail 2’ said “How can we?’ 
gested one: © idea of its weight 
“Let me try 
over the rail, he seiz he re 
box, and lifted it clea s entanglements by 
one strong pull, splitting his gloves across th« 
back. The men were amazed, and he, ¢ 
embarrassed, said I didn’t mean to lif 
to try its weight.”” And then he went 
fresh gloves, 

—Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe spends the g 
part of the year at Oak Glen, he: try h 
five miles out of Newport. Oak Glen owes its 
name to the cluster of ouk-trees which n 
the slope behind the | e cool and 
the hot summer days A little brook runs mut 
muring through their midst, and an old gray 
ruin of a stone mill stands on the farther side 
of the stream. Under these Mrs. Howse 
passes many hours with her books or 
beside her, and here s! t it 
of nature, and hears the 
birds, with which the uw 
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—Miss Kare Fie.p 

son to deliver a Jectu en she 

arrived at Juneau she t l ugh rain 

and mud to the village, while the br yi 

ered in front of the best dance-ho wher 

lecture was delivered 

turer. Miss Fie_p appear 

in a riding-habit, and delivered wer 

true Lady Gay Spanker style 

—EpGark Fawcett says that he does not con- 
sider the $3600 received by him for his story 
Olivia Delaplaine a “ ridiculous price.” His terms 
were carefully diliberated upon, and were the 
result of “‘a faithful examination into the g 
ing demands upon his time as an author.” 

—Miss BRADLEY, whose successful exami 
tion at the Ecole de Médecine at Paris has at 
tracted so much attention, hails from New York 
State. Her grandfuther, Henry Brapuey, was 
once a candidate for the Governorship of the 
State; her father, O@pEN BRADLEY, is a banker; 
and the Right Rev. Bishop Neary, of Maine, is 
her uncle. 

—Mr. WHISTLER is sketching the picturesque 
retreats of poverty to complete his series of pic- 
tures of London life intended for exhibition in 
America. Artists, like authors, make their notes 
from all phases of life. From the purlieus of 
Cloth Fair to the gorgeousness of a naval review 
before the Queen is buta step. He was one of 
the guests aboard the Victoria, and made rapid 
sketches of the fleet in water-colors. ; 

—‘* While writing Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ says 
Mrs. Stowe to a recent interviewer, “ I was fil! 
ed with an enthusiasm which transfused my bi 
ing, knew no hinderance, no rival interest, no re 
lief but in writing it. [had young ehildren, was 
keeping house and teaching school, at the tim 
and never worked so bard; but I iad to write 
Dinner had to be got, | knew. This had to be 
written just as much—ay, and more too, It 
was as though it was written through me, I only 
holding the pen. I was lifted off my feet. Sat 
istied? I never thought about being sutistied 
When it was done it was finished, and relief 
came. I never felt the same with anything I 
alterward wrote.”’ % 

Mr. A. Bronson ALcorr hus kept a journal 
ever since he was a boy, and as he was born in 
1797, and has known intimately nearly every man 
of distinction in New England from that time to 
the present, it ought to be most interesting read- 
ing. This journal fills sixty volumes of neatly 
written manuscript, which will be given to the 
world after his death. Mr. ALcorr is still a 
helpless invalid, and spends the most of his time 
on a couch, asleep or looking over his books. 

—Mrs. Pua@spe TRAVIS, aver hundred and 
four, is the oldest woman in western New 
York. She never sat on WaAsHINGTON’s 
nor, indeed, did she ever see him, but 
tinctly remembers his death, and the 
it cast over the country She cut and 
u coat worn by SetrH Rice, the first 
visor of the town of Howard. She spun 
wove the material for het mily’s « 
and made the garments 
to her that if would we 
cloth that would take a 
he would make her a preseut. She made the 
cloth and it took the premium. The Judge made 
her a present of a two-year-old heifer 

—E. C. StepMAN’s study, in his New Hamp- 
shire home, is a small upper chamber in the 
tower, with deep casemated windows look 
every way but to landward E 
ocean, With its white-mane 
and the cternal plaint o 
Some of the best work 
years has been done in this little room, alone 
with sea and sky. He devotes his mornin 
it. The afternoon is reserved for ; 
sures—boating and fishing, rides into the storied 
lands about him, and strolls through the roman- 
tic lanes and along the sounding 
island. 

—The wedding of Tuuriow Weep Barnes, 
grandson of the late TuauRLOW Weep, and Miss 
FRANCES Mornis, will take place at Throy’s 
Neck, Westchester County, New York, some 
time this fall. An interesting feature of this 
wedding is that the bride will lave a present of 
a house at Bar Harbor and $1,000,000 from her 
father on the day of the ceremony. Miss Mor 
k18 already has $500,000 in her own right. Her 
father is the famous lottery king of New Or- 
leans. 

—Mr. ALDRICcH’s house at Ponkapog, Massa- 
chusetts, is a plain old-fashioned riansion, just 
like so many others that one sees scattered ev 
erywhere throughout New England. It is two 
story, painted brown, with a portico in front 
and concealed from the street by a belt of trees 
Inside is the large old-fashioned hall belonging 
to old colonial days, with two rooms opening 
on either side, and the dining-room in the rear. 
The poet’s study is on the second floor, and a 
pleasant room it is—large, airy, with books lin 
ing the four walls, and stuffed into every nook 
and corner. Choice art treasures and bric-a 
brac appear scattered about in a charming way. 
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THE WARDROBE 
WOMAN. 


POINT which has é 
been recently much a 
under discussion is what 4 
can be done spring Bs 
and fall, midsummer " 


ane 


and even midwinter, 
with the clothing we are 
obliged to “cast off,” 
yet which is not suitable 
to be given to the poor, 
and is only a burden, 
whether in the closets 
of our own rooms or the 
vaster spaces of an at- 
tic. Apropos of this 
question I have found 
many people interested 
in the English system of 
disposal of such gar- 
ments, and I believe 
that quite a profitable 
trade of the same sort 
could be established in 
this country if it were 
carried on in the English 
manner. 

In England, especial- 
ly in London, there are 
all grades and classes of 
what are called “ ward- 
robe women,” other- 





Brack CasHMErE Dress.—Back 
[For Front, see Page 629. } 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs, 24-83. 


CROSSBARRED AND PLain Woo. 
Costume.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Page 637. ]—({For diagram and 
description see Supplement.) 


as 


tl 


AUTUMN MaxtLe.—[{For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., No. I1., Figs. 10-17.) 


Jer Broocuss. 





Fig. 1.—Biacx Lace Cap, 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Crape Cap ror Exvperty Lapy. 
For pattern and — see Supplement, 
No. X., Fig. 68. 


wise obliging fe- 
males who come 
at your call and 
purchase what- 
ever you cannot 
find serviceable. 
It is astonishing 
what they will 
buy, or, I should 
say, no one, I be- 
lieve, has yet dis- 
covered what they 
will not buy. 
Odds and ends of 
ribbon and lace, 
the very fag-ends 
of one’s finery, 
they will make 
into a little heap, 
such as the owner 
would consign to 
the waste bas- 
ket, and pay their 
shillings and six- 
pences, quite 
cheerfully for it. 
The reason for 
this trade is that 
so many people in 
England dress 
themselves on the 
clothing pur- 
chased from ward- 
robe women, who 
supply everything 
from a full even- 
ing toilette to 
some bits of fin- 
ery for what the 


FRENCH MOURNING MILLINERY.—{For Descriptions sex Surpiemenr.] 
English girl calls Fig. 1.—Crare Bonnet wits Ve. 


Fig. 2.—Youne Girw’s Rounn Hat. Fig. 3.—Sitk Bonnet. 








a ‘“’appy day” 
somewhere in the 
country. Girls in 
service generally 
buy their millinery 
of these people; 
nearly always their 
shoes and stockings, 
parasols, umbrellas, 
and the like, while a 
large trade is done 
among the members 
of small stock com- 
panies both in town 
and the provinces. 
What cannot be 
made use of at home 
is—so I was told— 
commonly shipped 
to Holland or Spain, 
where there seems 
to be quite a lively 
demand for second- 
hand clothing of the 
kind. 

The system and 
method are extreme- 
ly amusing to an 
American. Having 
sifted out one’s 
wardrobe, one may 
consult a landlady, 
or chambermaid if 
in a hotel, as to the 


Fig. 3.—Crare Cap. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Fig. 23. 
Fig. 4.—Grenapinek Mourning Cap 
ror Otp Lapy. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IX., Fig. 62. 


best wardrobe 
woman to send 
for. If one’s 
clothing is dark 
and woollen, the 
best prices are to 
be obtained from 
a second - class 
dealer, the _first- 
class people car- 
ing more for old 
laces, evening 
dresses, and the 
like. It is sur- 
prising how much 
such a one will 
pay for very worn 
black dresses, 
cloaks, or wraps. 
The woman on 
arriving presents 
a manner which 
is an amusing 
mixture of ob- 
sequiousness and 
defiance, the one, 
as it were, chal- 
lenging the other. 
Like all English 
people of her 
class, she has a 
reverence for her 
supposed superi- 
or, and at the 
same time she is 
well aware that it 
may be-necessary 
for her to drive 
a sharp bargrin 
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The best plan really is to let her have her own way and name her 
own price. She will toss the best garments rather disdainfully in 
a heap on the floor, as though to show you how very worthless the 
purchase is, but at the same time you may be very certain she 
thoroughly appreciates the value of whatever she receives, and 
when she names her price it is safe to say, quietly, “‘ Very well, I 
will take that if you add ten shillings” (or a proportionate sum) 
“to it.” The bargain can generally be promptly effected, and the 
wardrobe woman bundles up her new belongings with the most 
astonishing celerity and into a surprisingly small compass, and 
departs. It is never safe to let them do as they often suggest with 
strangers, “ Pay down half and bring the rest to-morrow” ; this 
generally means that you never see your clothes, nor money, nor 
wardrobe woman again, for the really honest class are always 
ready to pay promptly on purchasing. Occasionally such a woman 
will appear with some beautiful new garments, articles of a trous- 
seau which were not used, misfits from some fashionable dress- 
maker, etc. Such are promptly disposed of to a wardrobe woman, 
and as a rule she knows precisely who will in turn buy them. A 
few years ago the Engli<h press rang with the thrilling accounts 
of the supposed sui- 

cide of a young lady 

of rank and fortune ; a 

on her wedding trip. 

The marriage had 

been a sensational 
one. It was sup- 
posed that the bride- 
groom was fairly be- 
wildered by debt and 
in the hands of the 
Jews —facts only 
discovered after the 
ceremony ; but there 
had been genuine af- 
fection on her side, 
and people generally 
concluded. that the 
discovery that she 
had been married 
only for her money 
drove the poor young 
creature frenzied. 
At all events she 
threw herself from 
one of the passes in 
Switzerland, the as- 
cent of which she 
and her husband 
with the customary 
guides were making, 
and the whole affair 
given to the 
public with every 
sensational detail, 
About two weeks af- 
ter this sad occur- 
we were wait- 
ed upon by a ward- 


was 


— ——_— 


mT) 


rence 


robe woman with | ti} 
whom we had the Ki 
year previous had Hi) | 1 
some very satisfac- MAT. 
tory dealings. She 

produced from under 

her shawl ~ parcel 

done up in black 


cambric, which when 
opened disclosed a 
dozen pair of the 
most beautiful stock- 
ings I think I have 
ever seen. These 
she offered for sale 
at a ridiculously low 
price, for they had 
never even been 
opened, After some 
questioning and a 
very close examina- 
tion of the hosiery 
we decided to pur- 
chase them, and feel- 
ing the bargain was \ i] i 
complete, the ward- 
robe woman said, 
with a sigh, ‘“ Those 
belonged to poor 
Lady , the re- 
cent suicide; I 
bought them only 
this morning of her 
maid, and [ have 
heaps of her things, 
if you'd like to see 
them.” It might 
have been foolish 
sentiment, but some- 
thing after this pre- 
vented us from com- 
pleting the trans- 
action. Impossible 
to dance in the poor 
little heart - broken 
bride’s _—_ stockings, 
and the woman de- 
parted, much annoy- 
ed by what I suppose 
she will always con- 
sider a piece of “sentimental rubbish.” About the same time a 
wardrobe woman in Kensington bloomed into what I suppose she 
considered celebrity, owing to her having purchased some garments 
which led to the detection of a famous crime. A lady who had 
died under suspicious circumstances was proved to have been 
murdered, but by whom? One of her dresses was sold, and pass- 
ed through two or three hands, finally reaching the woman at 
Kensington, who discovered in the pocket a handkerchief stained 
with blood, and which eventually led to the discovery of the real 
criminal. No doubt Mr. Wilkie Collins made a note of the fact 
in one of his voluminous records of every-day life, which he de- 
clares to be too sensational for him to use without toning down. 
Pointing out certain bare statements of facts connected with some 
passing events, to an American gentleman, he remarked, “I put 
that in my scrap-book to serve as a hint; I dare not give it to the 
public as strong as it is.” Some of these wardrobe dealers hire 
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out evening costumes to ladies and gentlemen for the day or even- 
ing. A full suit is furnished to Mary Ann, for example. on her 
day or evening “out,” for about two shillings and sixpence, and 
in wearing it she is, after all, only imitating the example of her 





Fig. 1.—Henrierra CLotu anp Crape Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 34-45. 
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superiors in society, who make bargains with people like Worth 
or Elise for the rent of an entire wardrobe by the month, Several 
first-class English dress-makers enter into arrangements of this 
kind with their customers. Every month or every quarter, accord- 
ing to the means of the customer, the entire wardrobe is replenish- 
ed with new costumes to suit various occasions, boots, hose, gloves, 
fans, parasols, bonnets, etc., all included, but which are carefully 
packed and returned to the milliners at the end of the allotted 
time, to be somewhat altered and used again for the second grade 
of customers, who are not above wearing something slightly soiled 
or worn, while the first customer is supplied with a fresh stock for 
the ensuing month or quarter. Worth has made this arrangement 
with a great many ladies for about five thousand dollars a year, 
furnishing an endless variety of toilettes with their accessories, 
and giving to the wearer the effect of spending ten times the 
amount upon her dress. At a famous lawsuit in London, where 
a lady was taxed with living far beyond her husband’s means, she 
triumphantly produced documents to prove that the toilettes which 
had dazzled and distracted her lady friends for so long were in 
reality only hired from the great French milliner, and the amount 
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MOURNING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Briack Casumere Dress.—F 
For pattern and description see Su 


paid quite within her husband’s income. Ordinary wear and tear 
is allowed, or if the costume is spoiled or really destroyed, its full 
value has to be returned, and thus frequently a very splendid-look- 
ing garment finds its way into the hands of the wardrobe woman 
whose customers are not too fastidious to purchase it at a good 
price and to wear it, glad to possess one of Worth’s “ creations.” 
While considering the wardrobe woman and her advantages, 
we must not forget the claims of charity upon our cast-off clothing. 
The wardrobe woman comes in excellently well for such garments, 
such odds and ends of finery, as cannot be disposed of profitably 
among our poor, but she will leave a wide margin for charitable 
gifts, In this connection 1 am reminded of the charming system 
I once saw in an English house for the care of cast-off clothing 
intended for the poor Ina large cupboard, roomy and capacious, 
near the day nursery, I was shown a row of calico bags, in which 
various articles of cast-off clothing were deposited. One was la- 
belled “ stockings,” another ‘ under-clothes,” “ scraps and pieces,” 
while another contained old boots and shoes, and on some pegs 
near by dresses and wraps to be given away were hanging. Ona 
shelf above, old hats and bonnets were ranged, with a huge box 





containing bits of worn hat trimmings discarded by the four girls 
of the family. They were not rich people, those in that happy 
rectory, but it was astonishing how much they contrived to do for 
the poor, the two girls in the school-room learning to sew and patch 
and darn in repairing the worn-out garments of the household, and 
delighting in distributing their stores. When a needy person ar- 
rived with a request for shoes, stockings, or larger garments, the 
young people went like little shopkeepers to their cupboard for 
the articles in question, while the odds and ends of trimmings 
helped many a child in the parish to go to church and Sunday- 
school, and feel pappy at a summer festival. Indeed, we saw once 
quite a regiment of dolls dressed for a Christmas celebration out 
of ths odd bits of finery which had been contributed to the calico 
bags in the “ give-away cupboard.” 





THE SUMMER BOARDER. 

calls the character of many rustic homes forty 
, with their rudeness and disregard of the eye and 
the finer senses, 
must be aware that 
some potent element 
has been at work 
effecting their radi- 
cal change with vine- 
covered trellises and 
surrounding shrub- 
bery, and with cool 
and agreeable inte- 
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riors. This element 
can hardly be the 
schools, for often 
they have not im- 
proved since their 
foundation, and 
could not have 


taught the present 
people refinements, 
nor have suggested 
the uses of pictures 
and draperies, of 
table service, or of 
many desirable 
things unknown in 
the place forty years 
before. The late war 
took men from the 
untravelled back- 
woods, showed them 
the wide country, 
and returned them 
to their burghs with 
enlarged ideas, But 


that was for the 
men, not the wo- 
men, and the re 


sponsibility for this 
change rests with 


then, is the summer 
boarder. It is she 
by whose magic the 
wilderness has blos- 
somed, who has 
transformed the 
musty keeping-room 
into the airy centre 
of the house, who 
has abolished the 
mourning sampler, 
the shell-work, the 
portraits like wood- 
en idols, has turned 
the patchwork quilt 


AAA the women, The 
a remaining force, 





into the white 
spread, has set 
the window-boxes, 


spread the coat of 
paint, built the piaz- 
za, refined the table 
furniture, and even 
the meats upon the 
table, has mended 
manners, and by 
means of the daily 
paper has brought 
the whole world as 
next-door neighbor. 

The accident that 


sent out the first 
summer boarder was 
a seed falling on 
quick soil, There 
was a struggle in 
the beginning to 
meet the wants of 
the urbans; there 
was a decided hos- 
tility toward the 
fussy beings who 
would not drink 
from wells near 
whic backdoo: 
ront.—[ For Back, see Page 628.]} oar Me 9 — 


pplement, No. V., Figs. 24-33, spouts dribbled, who 
objected to flies, who 
did not like meat 
fried, who wanted air, who could find pleasure in traipsing through 
woods and meadows and bringing home green truck. But hos- 
tility or not, the thing meant new gowns, a term at the academy, 
another cow, an improved team, a mortgage lifted, attainment 
of the impossible. And year by year the summer boarder came, 
and with the money to spare from one the house was painted 
for another; and with resulting funds the fences were reorgan- 
ized and the porches came. It was she who, having suggested 
the piazza, suggested the vines for it; and so much done, the 
girls of the house kept pace with a flower-garden of their own. 
And with the summer boarder came books and magazines, and 
pleasant habits of talk, sometimes music, usually gentle man- 
ners. Occasionally one of the girls was invited for a glimpse 
of the city, bringing home matter for marvel ; and the end of it all 
was corrected habits, corrected grammar, widened views, homes 
transformed from ignorant dreariness to neat attractiveness, libra- 
ries, pianos, grace of furnishing, and country folk on a level with 
city folk. Of course there were always country folk who dwelt on 
the highest level that there is ; but to those who did not, the sum- 
1 mer boarder has been a city missionary 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LORD OF LANDOVER. 
“He is the bluntest wooer in Christendom.” 
—Henry VI. 
“An iron will, 
With axe-like edge unturnable.’’ 
—TEXNYSON. 
T this point Mr. Landover put in his word: 
He had been listening in some dismay lest 
the lady of his love should prove to be engaged 
for most or all of the dances for that evening. 
“T quite had an idea that you were a very 
decent dancer, Lucy,” he said, with the assured 
air and tone of a man who knew himself to be 
perfect in that line. 
“Quite a mistake,” returned Lucy, sweetly. 
“ Not a soul on earth but Miss Ferrers here would 
say so.” 
“Ah! 


sure 


” 


Very honest of you to say so, I’m 
It must be an awful bore to a lady dan- 
cing with a fellow who’s a muff atit. Miss Jane, 
I hope you mean to give me the pleasure of the 
first waltz? I suppose they'll be all waltzes.” 

“Oh, I should like awfully,” said Jane Car- 
mine, who thought it best to make a bold shot 
and have done with it,“ but I'm afraid I’m en- 
gaged to Major Lucy here.” 

Now it happened that, from the time that 
Mignon had been able to dance at all, it was a 
standing engagement that she should on all oc- 
casions dance the first waltz,with Lucy—her de- 
voted Lal—and Jane Carmine’s assertion fell 
like a thunder-bolt upon her. She looked up at 
Lucey with a gasp; but Lucy, speechless with 
astonishment, even after his experience of the 
world, had turned in equal surprise to stare at 
Jane Carmine. 

If his had been a nature like Geoffrey Land- 
over’s, he would have said bluntly and promptly 
that she had made a mistake; but if Lucy was 
anything he was polite, and he could not find it 
in him to show up a woman before a man who 
was, he knew, anxious to win her for a wife if 
he could. 

“Don’t say anything,” he murmured, in an un- 
dertone, to Mignon; “I'll set it stwraight after- 
ward.” 

“Don’t trouble,” returned Mignon, sharply ; 
“T’'m already engaged for that dance.” 

Lucy’s heart turned fairly sick within him. 
“What, to young Darkey ?” he blurted out. 

Mignon nodded ; she could not quite bring her- 
self to say yes, though she was proud enough to 
feel that if the slave of her baby days wanted 
more freedom when she was “ grown up a young 
lady,” he should have it. 

* Of course that wrelieves mefwrom what would 
have been a vewry awkward necessity,” he said, 
with more than his usual deliberation of speech ; 
‘for as I was not engaged to Miss Jane for the 
dance, nor ever even thought of asking her for it, 
I should have told her of my old standing en- 
gagenient with you. I couldn’t do it before Land- 
over. However, Mignon, as you have been the 
first to bwreak our old custom, I shall not be un- 
der the necessity of making myself disagwree- 
able—a pwrocess I dislike vewry much; nobody 
more so.” 

It was a much longer speech than Lucy was 
in the habit of making ; and although he was 
raging with fury within, his utterance was sweetly 
placid, if a little cold, and his manner was so 
gentle that Mignon quite believed that he did not 
care in the least, Its end found her, poor child, 
in the lowest depths of misery, and yet she could 
not speak out and put everything straight at once. 
For one thing, Luey’s soft, smooth voice had 
reached no further than her own ear. Now Mign- 
on knew that she could not sink her voice, which 
was ringing and very clear, as he was able to do, 
and perhaps a little feeling of shame at the has- 
tiness of her temper swayed her also, Certain 
is it that she remained silent when she might 
have spoken, and that Luey retained the impres- 
sion which he had at first received, that, of her 
own will, she had broken the compact which had 
lasted ever since she was a little toddling thing 
ecarcely able to reach his arm, 

He was brave, this Lucy; for he put the mat- 
ter on one side like the courteous and polished 
man of the world he was, and chatted about one 
thing or other during the rest of the meal as if 
there was not a shadow in the world to trouble 
his soul. 

But in his pain he had not heart to keep Jane 
Carmine utterly at bay, and Jane made the very 
most of her opportunity—flouted Geoffrey Land- 
over more openly than ever, and was tenderness 
itself to Lucy, who was so miserable that he even 
found a certain amount of comfort therein. 

At last the ordeal was over, and Lucy drew his 
chair a shade closer to that of his neighbor, Geof- 
trey Landover, for whom he began to have a fel- 
low-feeling, born of his own doubt and misery. 

“I say, Landover,” he began, after they had 
chatted more or less stiffly about the chances of 
European war and the probable effect of a second 
Franco-Prussian campaign upon this country, 
‘did you care particularly about that first dance ?” 

Landover’s stiffness all melted at the friendly 
turn, “ Well, to be candid with you, I did,” he 
answered. 

“Then, old chap,” said Lucy, “Ill not stand 
in your light. If Miss Jane likes to give me 
another, well and good; but, to be candid in turn, 
1 don’t think she cares a little hang about it.” 

Geoffrey Landover’s face fairly shone with de- 
light, and he put out a huge muscular hand and 
gripped Lucy’s arm until the soldier winced under 
the pain, 
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Still he was soldier all over, every inch of him, 
and he smiled back into the country squire’s eyes 
as bravely as the red Indian of tradition. 

“ You're hard hit, then—hey ?” he said, with a 
laugh. ‘No need to tell me; I saw it long since. 
Well, I wish you good-luck. Go in and win, old 
chap; I'll not stand in your light.” 

The squire would have gripped his arm again 
in the exuberance of his joy; but Lucy saw what 
was coming, and quietly moved out of the way of 
such an expression of satisfaction. 

“T want to speak to old Bootles. No, don’t 
say a word, old chap,” he said, rising ; “ I under- 
stand exactly, as well as if I was in your shoes 
this mitute.” 

And then he went round to Bootles’ chair, 
thinking, * Poor devil, no need to torture him be- 
cause that little jade won't see what's good for 
her.” 

As soon as he was free to leave the dining- 
room, the “poor devil” went in search of Jane 
Carmine. 

“Miss Jane,” he said, in a glad voice, “ Major 
Lucy has been good enough to say he will retire 
in my favor.” 

“ Retire !” she repeated. 
derstand.” 

“From the first waltz,” the squire explained. 

There was a moment's silence ; then she asked, 
in a stifled voice, “ Did you ask him for it ?” 

“No, I didn’t, for I never thought he would 
have been willing to give it up,” answered Land- 
over, simply. “He gave it up, or rather offered 
to give it up, of his own free-will. I had no 
thought of asking such a thing.” 

For another moment or two there was silence 
again. ‘ You'll give it to me now, won’t you?” 
he asked, humbly. 

“Oh yes, to be sure,” returned Jane, coldly ; 
then added, in a strictly conventional tone, “I 
shali be delighted—of course.” 

It must be owned that the exuberance of Mr. 
Landover’s joy was a little dashed by Jane Car- 
mine’s cool reception of Lucy’s renunciation ; then 
he remembered the “ripe cherry” theory, and 
consoled himself by calling her coldness and an- 
noyance maiden modesty! That is not an un- 
common thing with men and women who are in 
love, 

In his case, during the time that he had been 
moping over her rebuffs, he had, when he could 
not be in his stables, tried the effect upon his 
perturbed mind of reading poetry. He had come 
across one little bit which reminded him of Jane 
Carmine ; he had read it a great many times over, 
partly because it suggested a good reason for her 
contrariness, thereby giving him much comfort, 
and partly because it was one of the very few lit- 
tle bits in that particular volume which he could 
understand : 





“How? Idon’t un- 


, 


“A rose-bud set with little wilfal thorns, 
And sweet as English air can make her.” 


So he looked down upon his rose-bud—about 
whom just then the little wilful thorns were a 
particularly prominent feature—afnd loved her all 
the better that she seemed to set so little value 
upon him. Ah! well, well, so runs the world 
away! Geoffrey Landover was not satisfied with 
ripe cherries, When the dancing began, poor 
Mignon, standing beside young Darkey, had the 
pleasure of seeing a very vexed-looking Jane Car- 
mine go off into the giddy throng with the broad- 
shouldered, loud-voiced lord of Landover Castle, 
while her devoted slave, Lal, remained quietly 
talking with the mistress of the house. 

“Shall we begin ?” said Darkey. 

Mignon put her hand out without speaking, and 
they, too, sailed off across the polished floor ; but 
not for loug. Everything seemed out of joint and 
awkward. 

“ Let us stop,” exclaimed Mignon, who had no 
notion of dragging out a waltz that did not go. 
“T am tired, and—and your step does not suit 
mine, somehow. Let us sit out.” 

Young Darkey cared but little, one way or the 
other ; and as they fell out of the circle of dan- 
cers they ran up against Bootles, who looked at 
them keenly for a moment, then pinched the pink 
little ear which was nearest to him. 

“ Why this revolution, little woman ?” he asked. 

Mignon turned scarlet. “It wasn’t my fault, 
Bootles,” she said; and then she looked up at 
Darkey, who had not the faintest idea what Cap- 
tain Ferrers meant. 

“We are going to sit out,” he said. “No, I 
won't let her get cold, Captain Ferrers ; but the 
fact is”—confidentially—“ my step don’t seem to 
suit hers, somehow ;” and then he drew Mignon 
away. 

Mignon did not go, however, without a back- 
ward deprecating glance at Bootles. She would 
have liked to explain how Lucy had in a measure 
thrown her over, but that was of course imprac- 
ticable just then ; so she passed on, leaving Boo- 
tles thinking, “ Oh, that’s it, isit? Rather have 
had Lucy myself, he’s such a dear old chap. But 
I suppose there is a difference in their ages ; and 
after all, the child must settle that matter for her- 
self.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
“THE OLD ORDER CHANGES.” 
“Toil on, hope on; for it is sweet— 
if not to win—to feel more worthy of her!” 
—Lyrron. 
“You've grown acquainted with your heart, 
And searched what stirr’d it so. 
Alas! you found it love.” 
—Fcerouer. 


When Bootles parted from Darkey and Mignon 
he went in search of his wife, whom he found 
still chatting with Lucy. 

“T met the child with young Darkey,” he said 
to his old friend. “ The old order changes.” 

Lucy laughed ; and so successful was the effort 
—oh, heavens! it was an effort—that even Boo- 
ues, who certainly knew him better than any on 








this earth, and thought he could read him like a 
book, was deceived into believing that he was in- 
different about it. 

““The—er—king is dead, my dear chap,” he 
said; “it is the fate of all kings. Ive had a— 
a—long wreign—er—almost a Jubilee; but, as 
you—er—say,‘The old ord-ah changes,’ The 
king is—er—dead : long live the king!” 

Bootles laughed long and heartily, as if it was 
the best joke that had come in his way for years, 
and Lucy joined him with as brave a show of hi- 
larity as was in him to display. Bootles never 
guessed, never suspected, that his laughter sound- 
ed in his friend’s ears like the death-knell of his 
best and dearest love ; never suspected that Luey’s 
soft laughter was not an expression of mirth but 
of agony. 

But Mrs. Bootles, although she was not gen- 
erally considered a clever woman, looked up with 
beautiful, startled eyes, her heart touched as her 
ear was caught by a bitter ring in the soft voice 
of her husband's best friend which was utterly 
new to her. 

“The child has not kept up the old custom of 
the first waltz,” she said to herself, “ and he feels 
it. Well,it is only natural.” 

Meantime young Darkey had sought out a com- 
fortable résting-place in a short passage which 
led to the gun-room, and also by a side staircase 
to the upper floor of the house. In this passage, 
somewhat under the shadow of the stairs, stood 
an-old lounge of the Chesterfield shape, and here 
Darkey suggested to Mignon that they should sit 
and rest themselves. 

“Tt’s awfully jolly here, Miss Ferrers, don’t 
you know,” he told her; and then, as Mignon sat 
listlessly down, went on: “I’m so sorry my step 
don’t suit yours ; I believe I'm not much of a dan- 
cer, don’t you know.” 

“That’s very true, Darkey,” said she, being too 
vexed at the general turn of events to disguise 
her feelings at all ; “ you can’t dance a bit.” 

“Well, 1 know I can’t. I never had much of 
a chance of learning, don’t you know. A chap 
hasn’t much chance at Eton, and—er—he hasn't 
any chance at Sandhurst, nor yet when he gets 
into the service. But there”—leaning back com- 
fortably, and stretching his long legs well out 
across the passage—“ after all, what’s dancing ?” 

“It is waltzing, and so on,” replied Mignon, 
perversely. 

“ Yes, I know; but”—drawing his legs up, and 
leaning over on his elbow the better to impress 
his words upon her—‘ what is it compared to 
some other things: hunting, shooting, fishing, 
fencing, and fighting ?” 

“No,” murmured Mignon, remembering that 
Lucy did all those things excellently well, besides 
daneing to perfection. 

“ And even those—what are they,” young Dar- 
key continued, “ to one’s power of loving ?” 

“ Oh, no, no!” cried Mignon, getting frightened 
all at once. 

Young Darkey wriggled a few inches nearer. 

“ Miss Ferrers—Mignon—I may say ‘ Mignon,’ 
mayn’t I ?—I wish you would let*me—” 

“] think this is my dance, Miss Ferrers,” said 
a voice at that moment, 

The voice belonged toa figure which appeared 
through the gloom of the dimly lighted passage, 
and bore itself with a distinctly deprecating air, 
as if it might be intruding upon a very sacred 
moment, and be anything but welcome. 

Young Darkey looked fury and thunder; but 
Mignon jumped up with such alacrity, and replied 
in such glad tones, “ Oh, Mr. Northlyn, I was won- 
dering if you had forgotten me,” that the fury 
and thunder quickly changed to utter blankness 
as Mignon’s joyous reception of the new-comer 
fell upon his ear. And as they disappeared 
through the curtained doorway leading into the 
hall, he sat down again upon the sofa with a 
bump, thrust his hands deep down into his pock- 
ets, and said a little swear which made quite a 
new man of him. 

“Oh, she was frightened,” he said, when he 
had become this new man. “I startled her; that 
was it, Women are always like that,” this youth- 
ful warrior went on to himself as he stretched his 
long legs out again, and settled himself into a 
more comfortable position. ‘“ However much 
they want a fellow, their instinct is always to put 
it off when the final moment comes ;” and then 
he fell to calling Mignon his shy little bird, and 
many other such terms, and satisfied himself that 
his way was quite clear, that he had-only to take 
care he did not frighten her—that was all. When 
he had reached this blissful state of feeling he 
upheaved himself from the comfortable old 
lounge, and went off to join the giddy throng in 
the more frequented parts of the house. 

He was just in time to see Lucy finishing a 
waltz with Jane Carmine. Lucy was holding her 
stiffly and at arm’s-length, and looked the picture 
of bored misery, while Jane tenderly clung to 
him, and had the air of being in Paradise. Young 
Darkey nearly Jaughed out aloud as he watched 
them. 

“Lord, how gone she is on the Major!” he 
thought. ‘“ Poor soul, she might as well be gone 
on Bootles himself as on that inveterate old bach- 
elor. I wonder how Landover likes it ?” 

Landover apparently did not like it at all. He 
was standing looking on at the little scene, his 
face disfigured by the blackest scowl, young Dar- 
key thought, he had ever seen. 

But Lucy, who knew that the squire was en- 
gaged to Jane Carmine for the next dance, brought 
that lady up sharp and landed her beside him. 

“ Ah! Land—ov—ah, is that you ?” he remark- 
ed, in his most serene and deliberate tones. “ The 
floor is in very good form to-night, is it not ?” 

“Uncommonly fit,” returned Landover, his face 
brightening visibly as his “ rose-bud” drew near. 
“T think the next dance is ours, Miss Jane, is it 
not?” he asked, with an air of diffidence which 
nearly sent young Darkey into a fit. 

“Then I may as well resign von to Landover 
now, Miss Jane,” put in Lucy, with alacrity and 








his blandest air. ‘I know you’d like Landover 
to get you some ice or cup or something, wouldn’t 
you?” 

Now Jane certainly did not wish anything of 
the kind; but she could hardly say so, and was 
in a measure obliged to do just what she did do 
—that is, bend her head to Landover in token 
that she accepted his services, grin and look as 
pleased as was possible under the circumstances, 
and then — well, she gave Lucy a look as she 
went away holding Landover by the arm which 
made him feel for a minute as if he must be the 
biggest villain unhung. 

It was not many seconds before the instinct of 
self-preservation came to Lucy’s aid, and he told 
himself that he must be neither more nor less 
than an idiot, as he feit the softening influence 
fading away. 

“ Mind, she’ll marry you, old chap, if you don’t 
keep a bright lookout,” his thoughts ran; “ and 
you don’t want to marry her, remember that.” 

He did not see Mignon anywhere about the 
ballroom ; so, not being particularly interested 
in any one else, he sauntered out into the hall, 
where he met her alone, she having just parted 
from the owner of the voice under pretence of 
wishing to go up-stairs. 

Now Mignon was the self-same Mignon who 
had been the queen of the Scarlet Lancers, and 
had ruled over her kingdom with a sceptre of 
sweetness and a ball of light. She was not ca- 
pable of sulking; and to be out of friends with 
those she loved, even for a moment, made her 
miserable—so miserable that she was ready to 
do or say any mortal thing which would bring 
out the sunshine again, 

It was the old Mignon, the dear, tender-hearted 
child of the days gone by, who ran up to Lucy 
then and caught his arm. 

“Lal, aren’t you going to ask me to dance ?” 
she said, reproachfully. 

“T did ask—or stay! What was the good of 
asking you when you told me you had already 
engaged yourself, Mignon ?” he said, gently. 

“Only after I thought you wanted to dance 
with Jane Carmine rather than with me,” Mignon 
answered, with deepest reproach in eyes and 
voice. 

“T couldn’t help Miss Jane making a mistake, 
Mignon,” said Lucy, who had hard work to keep 
himself trom breaking through all rules of eti- 
quette, and taking her to his heart then and 
there. 

“A mistake! And you did not ask her?” 

“No; I told you so, Mignon,” he reminded her. 

“Ah! I was too angry to listen,” rejoined the 
girl, frankly, “Well, are you going to dance 
with me now ?” 

“Yes, if you care to dance with such an old 
fogy,” said Lucey, smilingly. 

Mignon opened her lovely eyes, and looked at 
him with the most intense astonishment. 

“ An old fogy, Lal!” she repeated ; “ why, what 
are you dreaming about ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing,” returned Lucy, feeling all 
at once quite a boy again. ‘ There is the music ! 
Shall we go?” 

Mignon turned toward the ballroom, which 
was one of the finest in the county, without a 
word, and a moment later they were floating along 
over the polished floor. 

Two pairs of jealous eyes were watching them: 
Jane Carmine's, and those which graced young 
Darkey’s head; she, jealous of the different air 
and exquisite contentment in Lucy’s whole bear- 
ing; he, driven almost wild by the unutterable 
happiness on Mignon’s fair face. 

“Surely the Major does not mean to marry her,” 
young Darkey thought, in something like despair ; 
“because, if he does, it’s all up with me, But, 
hang it all, he’s got such a devilish lot of senior- 
ity to her! Besides, it’s absurd—and he is not 
rich or—or—anything but senior. Oh, it’s ab- 
surd! I dare say Mignon’s fond of him—in fact, 
I’m sure she is, dear little pussy-cat; so she 
ought to be, for he has always been a sort of 
second father to her; but as for marrying her, 
why, it’s as absurd as it would be for Bootles 
himself.” 

But, all the same, he caught himself wishing 
more than once that Mignon would not look 
quite so happy. “It’s because the Major’s such 
a devil of a hand at dancing,” the lad told him- 
self. ‘“ What a pity my step don’t suit hers!” 





CHAPTER X. 
A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 
= evish April day-— 
A little sun ; a little rain.” 
—Kinxe Wuirtr. 

A werk had gone by. Such a week! Seven 
mornings, seven afternoons, seven evenings, seven 
nights—an eternity of feverish hopes and doubts 
and fears, sighs and smiles and tears ! 

Seven mornings spent now in sunshine, now in 
rain; seven afternoons spent chiefly in playing 
the noble game of cross-purposes; seven even- 
ings spent in a pleasant variety entertainment of 
violent flirtation, passionate glances, the utter- 
ance of tender little speeches breathed into un- 
willing ears, tempered by icy gentleness, studied 
politeness, and forced gavety. 

In truth the house-party at Ferrers’ Court was 
not the most pleasant one which had ever been 
gathered there; and Mrs. Bootles remarked to 
her husband, with what looked suspiciously like 
tears in her sweet eyes, that she could not tell 
what was amiss with every one. 

“Nothing seems to go smoothly now, Algy,” 
she said, piteously, to Bootles at the end of the 
seventh day. 

“Who is it that is wrong?” Bootles asked. 

“Well, I don’t know, dear; but I think that 
Mr. Landover wants Jane Carmine, and Jane Car- 
mine seems to have set her heart upon Major 
Lucy, which is really very stupid of the girl, be- 
cause Major Lucy will certainly never look at 
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her. It’s so silly,” she wound up with an ag- 


grieved sigh, “ throwing away such a good chance 
as Geoffrey Landover for a man who won’t even 
look at her if he can help it. And Jane Car- 
mine is not what every man with Geoffrey’s po- 
sition would look at,” 

“You wouldn’t have minded throwing away a 
good chance in my favor,” suggested Bootles, 
slipping his arm round her waist, 

“ No, perhaps not; but I should not have made 
a whole household uncomfortable,” Mrs. Bootles 
declared, vexedly. 

“T don’t know; you contrived to make this 
very house, or at least the master of it, uncom- 
monly uncomfortable at one time,” cried Bootles, 
with a jolly laugh. “There, I wouldn’t trouble 
myself about it if I were you, my darling. De- 
pend upon it, it will all dry straight—it will all 
dry straight.” 

But Mrs. Bootles’ face did not clear. 

“T don’t know what has come to Mignon,” she 
said, doubtfully, ‘ Have you noticed how very 
much altered the child is ?” 

“ How ?” asked Bootles, answering one question 
by another, 

“She is so variable, so hard to please ; in fact, 
I never know what will please her. And she’s so 
—so—capricious—almost what, if one was speak- 
ing of any one but sunny Mignon, one might call 
ill-tempered! I don’t know what has come to the 
child, who used to be the sunshine of the house 
—everybody’s pleasure, everybody's delight. I’m 
very much afraid, Algy, that that horrid French 
school has utterly spoiled her; and’? —with a 
little sob—“ I’m really so unhappy about it I 
don’t know what to do.” 

“ Tt will all dry straight ; don’t worry yourself, 
my darling,” Bootles murmured. “The child is 
a child still, though she has attained the wish of 
years and ‘grown up a young lady’; and I faney 
young Darkey’s adoration rather bothers her. It 
seems to me that she’s divided between that and 
her desire not to have old Lal shoved into the 
background: it’s natural, quite natural, for she 
was always devoted to him; and—er—in fact, I 
liad an idea that everything would be very differ- 
ent, only this young Darkey coming along seems 
to have upset everything. But there, my dar- 
ling, we must let the young folk settle these little 
details for themselves. Don’t you worry about 
it; depend upon it, it will all dry straight.” 

It was, however, but a momentary comfort that 
Mrs. Bootles derived from these remarks; for 
with the following day it became painfully evi- 
dent to her that, to all outward appearances, the 
“drying straight” process was as far off as the 
millennium. Instead of getting better, the state 
of affairs decidedly got worse. Jane Carmine 
flouted the squire of Landover more openly and 
more unkindly than she had ever done before, 
and on his side the squire seemed to find the 
little wilful thorns surrounding his rose-bud much 
more prominent than the charms of the floweret ; 
the lad Darkey had become so desperate that, 
to put himself out of his misery, he would right 
willingly and gladly have dared all and risked 
all; only Mignon never gave him the very small- 
est chance of speaking out except when Major 
Lucy happened to be present, at which times she 
was always willing to laugh and talk with him in 
apparently the most friendly way possible. But 
the sight of Lucy’s serene face proved to be too 
much for young Darkey’s self-possession ; and 
somehow, at such times, he was never able to get 
the all-important words out. 

As for Mignon, as her mother had very truly 
said to Bootles, she seemed to be utterly altered, 
and not for the better. 

A decided coolness had sprung up between her- 
self and Lucy, exactly how and why either of 
them would have found it hard to say ; 
tain extent it is immaterial, A coolness had 
sprung up between them; and although Lucy’s 
serenity and gentleness of manner remained out- 
wardly unruffled, all the old doubts and fears had 
come back in full force. The river of years 
which divided him from Mignon (and Darkey) 
had grown so wide and broad and strong that it 
seemed to him as if no bridge could ever be built 
to span it. 

But Mignon made not the smallest attempt to 
build any such bridge. She had taken to call- 
ing him Major Lucy! and however much she 
moped and pined for the good old days in private, 
she certainly was very successful in hiding her 
feelings from the friend of her childhood. When 
he was to the front she just went in for young 
Darkey, with an artless, childish air which made 
Luey think that the engagement was but a work 
of time, and sent Ais hopes down to zero, if it did 
not extinguish them altogether. And then, by 
way of relieving her agony, she one evening, when 
there was a small and informal dance at the 
court, changed her tactics, and set out all her 
charms for the delectation of Geoffrey Landover 

not a little to Jane Carmine’s amazement, and, 
I may add, unmitigated disgust, and a very great 
deal to that gentleman’s surprise and complai- 
sance, 

“ Jane,” whispered Sophia, sharply, to her sis- 
ter, whom she made no secret of thinking the 
biggest fool to be found in the wide world, 
‘“Mignon Ferrers has danced three times with 
Mr. Landover, and you'll lose him altogether if 
you don’t mind. How can you be so silly as to 
let a little chit, a boarding-school miss like that, 
take him away from under your very nose ?”’ 

“Oh, he'll never look at Mignon,” returned 
Jane, with an air of security, though she had no 
such feeling in her heart. “I say, Sophy, why 
don’t you go in for him yourself? I wish you 
would.” 

“T would if it would be of the slightest use,” 
Sophy replied, promptly; “but, as you know well 
enough, he has never cast so much as a glance at 
me; so what’s the good?” 

Poor ill-used Geoffrey Landover was so aston- 
ished at Mignon’s new departure that his spirits 
went up as high as Lucy’s had gone down, and 
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he gave himself up to the enjoyment of the mo- 
ment with an alacrity and a power of making the 
most of a good time, such as drew down half a 
dozen sharp and searching glances from Jane 
upon them, and presently brouglit her across the 
room with a resolute air of being determined to 
stand no nonsense. 

She very quickly contrived to take Landover 
away from Mignon; for although she did not 
want him herself, and would infinitely prefer to 
marry Lucy, still she was not inclined to see 
Mignon the mistress of Landover Castle while 
she was yet simple Jane Carmine, mistress of no- 
thing at all. 

Mignon’s discovery that she could make that 
particular bear dance almost at will did not tend 
to smooth over the undeniably ruffled plumage 
of the circle at the Court just then. She played 
upon that string a good deal — not out of any 
malice, poor child, or from any wish to hurt the 
tender feelings of others, but because to go and 
flirt (it really was flirting, pure and simple, for 
she meant nothing by it) with Geoffrey Landover 
took her away from the tediousness of staving 
off young Darkey’s ardor, and also roused Jane 
Carmine up to a sense of her duty. 

But although Mignon’s meaning was innocent 
enough, the effect was most disastrous to the suc- 
cess of Mrs, Ferrers’ house-party ; the domestic 
horizon grew more and more clouded and sullen, 
Mrs. Bootles got more frightened and uneasy (in- 
deed, one might have imagined that she expected 
bloodshed—a meeting with rapiers out in the 
park, or the discovery of Jane Carmine with her 
throat cut from ear to ear, and the open window 
of her bedroom showing which way the murderer 
had flown after wreaking his vengeful jealousy 
upon her), and Bootles himself—only restrained 
from speaking out and trying to bring the vari- 
ous lovers to a reasonable understanding by his 
wife's piteous entreaties that he would not inter- 
fere—more than once announced his intention of 
taking a trip to Monte Carlo, just by way of get- 
ting into a fresh atmosphere. 

“Do, dear Algy darling, not interfere,” she 
cried, in her most coaxing accents. ‘‘ You don’t 
know what harm it might do. It will all—all— 
you know, as you said, dear—it will all—dry 
straight.” 

And so the winter days went on until the time 
of Luey’s leave had almost expired, and also that 
of St. John Stanley; there were, in fact, only six 





days left to them. By this time the house was 
filled to overflowing ; for the much-talked-of ball, 
which would formally introduce Mignon into so- 
ciety, had been fixed to take place on the second 
of those last six nights. 

The presence of a large number of guests was 
a great relief to everybody, even to Jane Carmine 
herself, who with Sophy would terminate her long 
visit on the third day after the ball. 

It happened that toward the close of the after- 
noon of the day before the ball Lucy said to his 
hostess, “‘ Mrs. Bootles, I've got to write a letter 
of importance; if I go into Bootles’ den I shall 
be out of evewrybody’s way.” 

“Yes, do; and nobody will disturb you at all,” 
returned Mrs. Bootles, kindly. 

So Lucy betook himself off, passed through 
the library, where half a dozen people were writ- 
ing letters, and shut himself up in his old friend’s 
little den, where he sat down and steadily waded 
through a lawyer’s letter, and then wrote an an- 
swer thereto. 

“Think Pil have a pipe now,” said he to him- 
self, as he stuck the stamp on the envelop. 

He looked at his watch ; it was just a quarter 
to five — plenty of time for a pipe before tea 
would be going in the hall. 

He pulled a big chair up to the fire and estab- 
lished himself therein, filled his pet pipe—one 
which had been well seasoned without being too 
strong—and having set it agoing, gave himself up 
to the dreamy pleasure of contemplation. Natu- 
rally his thoughts reverted to Mignon. How 
charming she had looked when she came in to 
lunch that day, having just returned from a brisk 
walk across the park, her fair silky hair all blown 
about by the wind, and her round young cheeks 
crimsoned by the sharp exercise! But by-and- 
by he had noticed that the warm blood faded out 
of her cheeks, leaving them perfectly white, and 
then the round young face began to look very 
wan, and dark lines came out under the eyes ; and 
once he had eaught her soft eyes turned full upon 
him, and felt his heart throb as—as only Mignon 
had ever been able to make it. But a minute 
afterward she had spoken to him about some 
trivial every-day matter, and called him Major 
Lucy! Poor Lucy! He gave a great sigh at 
the very thought of it. Major Lucy! 

But now thinking over it all, he remembered 
that he had not noticed young Darkey’s having 
spoken to Mignon during the whole of the meal, 
although he was only separated from her by one 
person. Had they quarrelled ? he wondered. Had 
young Darkey gone into a huff about something? 
and was he making the child miserable with his 
confounded airs and graces? Devil take the 
young fool! he had a right good mind to punch 
his head for him; and then his thoughts were 
put to flight by the sound of an imperative knock 
upon the door. 

“ Da-da,” cried a little voice on the other side, 
“ope door. Mat wamp tum in.” 

Lucy knew the formula “ Mat wamp tum in,” 
which meant that littlke Madge was without and 
demanded entrance. So he got up and opened 
the door, that the imperious little rolly-poly might 
come in. 

She looked round with an air of dignity. 

‘“* Wamp da-da now,” she said, in a threatening 
tone. 

‘“*Da-da’s out,” Lucy explained, blandly. 

Madge looked round again, pointed to a box 
of chocolates which stood on the mantle-shelf, 
and issued a command: 

“Wamp sweets now.” 
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Lucy lifted her upon his knee and let her help 
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herself; and so they sat contentedly for some 
minutes—he holding her fast, she with a little 
veivet-soft arm around his neck, munching bliss- 
fully at the bonbons, 

All at once she pushed the box away, and 
stroked his face with the other little soft hand. 

“De—ar Loo—ty,” she murmured. 

“ How like Mignon you are, child!” eried Luey, 
hugging her close to him. 

Madge looked up at him with solemn eyes full 
of a new idea: “ Mignon,” she said, in a tone of 
positive assertion, “ tiss—Jack !” 


(To BE CONTINUED. } 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
XIV.—IN THE PARLOR. 

REMNANT of the sanctity that invested 


the old-fashioned “ best room” lingers about 
the modern parlor. The sitting-room is not only 
the family rallying-place, but also the apartment 
where, in many homes, all but the most formal 
company is received. Whether acknowledged or 
unconfessed, a certain dignity seems often to 
hedge in the drawing-room, making its occu- 
pants feel far less at ease than when in any oth- 
er part of the house. Yet withal it is the object 
of intense pride on the part of the mistress. Poor 
indeed is that home where there is not some ef- 
fort to have a parlor, even at the cost of erowd- 
ing the inmates of the bedrooms, or of eating in 
the kitchen. 

Readers of Mrs. Stowe’s charming pictures of 
old-time New England life in Oldtown Folks will 
remember the description therein given of one 
best room. The dozen mahogany, claw-footed, 
hair-cloth-covered chairs, the sofa to match, the 
claw-footed table, and the other furniture make 
up an ensemble of dreary state that seems ludi- 
crous in the light of to-day. Nevertheless the 
present house-keeper, although she has abjured 
hair-cloth and cannot afford mahogany, burns her 
incense at the shrine of the “ jute velours”-cover- 
ed patent rocker as devoutly as did her foremo- 
thers before their more costly idols. 

An inspection of a dozen different parlors in 
the houses of people of moderate means reveals 
a surprising resemblance between them. The 
carpet is usually in the same style—a tapestry or 
body Brussels, more often than not of a large 
figure, and rather vivid hues. There is general- 
ly a “parlor set’ of furniture, consisting of a 
very uncomfortable sofa, four or six uncompro- 
misingly stiff chairs, and the inevitable patent 
rocker. All are covered with “ jute velours” or a 
cheap quality of raw silk, the colors not always 
at violent discord with those of the carpet, but 
painfully apt to verge upon it. Concession to 
modern ideas may have gone so far as to place 
the marble-topped centre table between the two 
front windows instead of in the middle of the 
room. On the glassy surface is a bead or worsted 
mat, or possibly one made of crazy patchwork. 
On this stands a lamp or a vase. There is a 
marble mantel-piece, of course. It is generally 
of white marble—a species of tombstone to the 
fires that never burn behind the grim and shiny 
summer front. The shelf holds at least one pair 
of vases, occasionally two, balancing each other 
with mathematical exactness. Wax or paper 
flowers are seldom lacking, and there are always 
a few more mats strewn about somewhere. The 
walls are hung with family photographs in oval 
frames, and perhaps a chromo or two. If there 
is a voung girl in the family, there is probably 
an effort after popular decoration in -the shape 
of two or three Japanese fans, several bows of 
ribbon, a tidy done in Kensington stitch, or a 
milking stool with gilded legs and embroidered 
cushion. The effect is not inspiriting, and offers 
a solution for the awe encompassing the best 
room—a respect born of the dread of the dis- 
comfort undergone by its tenants. 

All this cannot be altered at a touch. If one 
has to buy new furniture, the task is less difficult. 
A pretty matting or a carpet of subdued tones, 
odd and graceful chairs instead of the hackneyed 
set, can be purchased as reasonably as the unat- 
tractive furniture that is often selected. But 
when one has one’s parlor furnished already, one 
has to make the best of things as they are. The 
glaring tints of the carpet may be lessened by 
one or two inexpensive fur rugs, the chairs and 
sofas placed at less acute angles, the hard cold- 
ness of the marble of mantel and table disguised 
by draping scarfs, the artificial flowers exchanged 
for a pot of real ivy, the mats banished, and a 
few books and magazines scattered about. A 
light chair or two may be purchased, or imported 
from some other part of the house in exchange 
for one of the set. These, by-the-bye, may be 
materially improved by sawing about two inches 
off the legs. The family photographs must be 
ruthlessly swept away. Their place is not in the 
drawing-room. They are of no interest to stran- 
gers. If they must be hung up rather than cher- 
ished in an album, let them be in the sitting- 
room or bedchambers, where they will be viewed 
by the uneritical eyes of those to whom the ori- 
ginals are dear. 

Above all, the room must be lived in. It need 
not be used as a romping-place by the children, 
or as a sewing-room, but it should be kept open, 
not darkened and gloomy. Every-day callers 
may be received here, and the family should meet 
here for social chat or relaxation in the evenings. 
If it is half library,so much the better. Books 
give a home-like air imparted by no other insen- 
tient things, perhaps because they are more near- 
ly living than anything else not flesh and blood. 

The room that is in daily use will require daily 
care. Probably this is one reason that the par- 

lor is often kept closed. The busy housewife 
shrinks from the added labor, and finds it easier 
to avoid the room almost entirely than to keep it 
in order. Yet the duty need not be irksome. 
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When there is a young lady in the family it nat- 
urally devolves upon her. Even the half-grown 
school-girl is capable of assuming the charge if 
she is assisted by a few hints and a little super- 
vision from her mother. 

In the first place, the room should never be 
left in an untidy state at night. Unlike a room 
in which work is constantly doing, there need be 
no litter on the floor. The chief derangement is 
of the furniture, and it is not five minutes’ work 
to pull chairs and tables back into place after 
the circle breaks up for the night. A semblance 
of neatness is thus procured, together with the 
comfortable consciousness that there is a room 
in a fit state to receive very early callers the next 
morning, if such unfortunately 
themselves. Before breakfast the windows may 
be opened long enough to freshen the air of the 
room. 


should 





present 


A few passages of the carpet-sweeper 
over the floor will gather up what dust or shreds 
may have been left there by feet or clothir 
the preceding night. If this is done two or three 
times a week, a thorough sweeping will be suffi 
cient once a fortnight. 


yon 


It is wise to use a whisk- 
broom in the corners occasionally. In mention 
ing carpet-sweepers it may not be amiss to say 
that they should always be emptied after service. 
If the dirt is permitted to accumulate 
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it clogs the wheels and injures the brushes, so 
that its use does more harm than good, 

For dusting tufted furniture a house-painter’s 
brush is the best implement. It goes into nooks 
and crevices, removing fluff and lint. Such 


brushes may be bought at almost any hardware 
store or The 
bristles are so much softer than those of the or- 
dinary whisk-broom that they are less likely to 
fray the fabrie with which the furniture is cov- 


house-furnishing establishment. 


ered. For wood-work, marble, ete., the inval- 
uable cheese-cloth duster surpasses all others, 
unless, perhaps, an old silk handkerchief. Fea- 


ther dusters take off the superficial deposit, but 
do not clean thoroughly. They are indispensable, 
however, when attached to long poles, for brush- 
ing curtain rods, cornices, and picture-frames that 
cannot be reached by the arm Spider 
webs must also be wat hed for, especially ih warm 
or damp weather. They appear with incredible 
rapidity, and give a look of shiftlessness not 
equalled even by finger-marked paint or din 
windows. 

Another point that demands vigilance is the 
eondition of the globes on the chandeliers and 
brackets. 
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It is surprising how quickly they gath 
er dust and become streaked and grimy A wip 
ing off twice a week will postpone the business 
of washing them fora while. Without close 
attention dust will accumulate in corners of the 
bric-A-brac and behind ornaments. ‘The 
hireling is likely to dust around an article rather 
than to lift it and carefully wipe it and the place 
where it stood. The must up 
even such trivial matters as these, and satisfy 
herself that the work is being performed as she 
would have it done. Eye-service is too common 
for the housewife to be discouraged when she 
finds it in those in whom she has placed most 
confidence. The temptation to shirk and negleet 
is powerful, and if it cannot be conquered by ad 
monition, may be in a 
watchfulness. 

The care of the flowers is 
assumed by the mistress. 


long 


best 


follow 


mistress 
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almost universally 
They must be picked 
over and rearranged as they begin to fade, and 
the water on them changed daily. When they 
are withered they become an eyesore instead of 
an ornament. 





THE BABIES’ SHELTER. 
See illustrations on page 632. 
( N Twenty-first Street, a little west of Sixth 
Avenue, in a row of unpretending houses, 
there stands one of unique and peculiar interest, 
although there is nothing to distinguish it from 
the others, unless a careful observer may notice 
that the windows are provided with wire screens 
No plate adorns the door, and an occasional 
glimpse of happy little faces at the window is the 
only thing that suggests its mission—the Babies’ 
Shelter. 
This beautiful charity founded eleven 
years ago by Dr. F. E. Lawrence, of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, and is supported by the 


was 


members of that church and Sunday-school. Th 
day 
nursery, where working-women could leave their 
children during the hours they were employed. 
This plan was carried out for several years, but 
the charity gradually developed into a Home for 
babies who are orphans, or whose parents have 
abandoned or neglected them. 


original plan was to organize a eréche, or 


In many cases, 
however, they are children of worthy parents 
whom misfortune or illness has reduced to pov- 
erty, and who are only too glad to see their little 
ones happy and carefully guarded from evil in 
fluences. 

The Home is not strictly sectarian. Natural- 
ly the preference is given to the needy of the 
parish by which the Home is supported, but if 
there are vacancies, any destitute child is made 
The ladies of the chureh take a per 
sonal interest in the children, and not a day pass- 
es that some among them do not visit the Shelter 
for the purpose of instructing and amusing the 
little ones. 


welcome. 


One of the chief objects of the managers is to 
make the Home as unlike the ordinary mission ot 
institution as possible. Only a limited number 
of children are received, in order that each one 
may be studied, and carefully trained and dis- 
ciplined according to its age and disposition, and 
every possible pains is taken to develop the good 
traits of character. 

There are many visitors to the Shelter, and 
having been taught good manners, the children 
are neither shy nor awkward before strangers, 
but are ready and willing, upon request, to ex- 
hibit their accomplishments in a pretty childish 
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which the lady wore in her dress. Looking up into her face as 
if asking permission, he leaned forward to smell and admire 
the flowers, but did not offer to touch them. As a reward 
for his excellent conduct he was presented with a spray of 
the blossoms. The other children crowded around, and fear- 
ing jealousy might be created, it was proposed to give the 
other spray to the best boy or girl. Several sweet little voices 
at once said, “I tink I am best,” but there was no rude at- 
tempt to claim the much-coveted flower. Here was a quan- 
dary, and realizing her mistake, the lady said, as she could 
not give it to all the “ best,” each child should hold it a 
moment to smell the sweet perfume, and-it should then be 
given to the youngest. This the children proceeded to do 
in the most orderly fashion, each holding the flower to a tiny 
nose, and then passing it on, until at last it was placed in the 
hands of the youngest in the room, without a word of ill- 
nature or complaint. 

Perfect training has not, however, changed the children 
into automatons, nor checked their love of childish sport and 
play. They frolic around their play-room and the pretty gar- 
den like happy little children born to a better fortune than 
awaits these poor little waifs and orphans. 


Object lessons and kindergarten exercises are taught to the ~ 


children for half an hour every day, and they all attend the 
Sunday-school of the Church of the Holy Communion. 

The bedrooms of the Shelter are simply furnished, and are 
scrupulously neat and clean, with an average of five little cots 
in the large rooms. Each child is taught to kneel at the foot 
of its cot and say a simple prayer before retiring at night. 





and unaffected fashion. The Superin- 
tendent has trained them to sing, and 
as they stand in two rows, arranged 
according to height, it would be a stony 
heart that was not touched by the up- 
turned eyes and cherub mouths of 
these little ones as they sing their 
sweet verses and hymns. The chil- 
dren have been taught a correct idea 
of time as well as tune, and they en- 
joy prancing around the play-room to 
an accompaniment of dance music. 
Although so many of the children 
are orphans and friendless, there is no 
atmosphere of charity about their 
home, They are taken at one year old, 
and kept until they are six, when, if it 
is thought advisable, they are returned 
to their parents, or, as in the case of 
orphans, they are transferred to insti- 
tutions that take older children, or 
adopted by trustworthy persons. 


One of the first things that impress a visitor 
is the absence of quarrelling or any display of 
selfishness among these little ones, and the har- 
mony in which they play together. A little in- 
cident observed by the writer illustrates the 
sweetness of temper of these babies, which many 
a child born to happier fortune would do well to 
imitate. A lady visitor in passing through one 
of the rooms noticed a little boy about two years 
old who particularly took her fancy. His golden 
hair and bright blue eyes captivated her, and she 
took him on her lap, The little fellow is appro- 
priately called “ Dimples,” from his laughing eyes 
and fat, dimpled cheeks. His attention was im- 
mediately attracted to a bouquet of honeysuckle 
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Nothing sweeter can be ima- 
gined than these innocent lit- 
tle ones in their white night- 
gowns, with folded hands, lisp- 
ing their evening prayer. ‘ 
On the top floor, entirely sep- 
arated from the rest of the 
house, is a set of rooms known 
as “Quarantine.” This is a 
very wise precaution against 
the spread of contagious dis- 
eases or a depraved habit in a 
new-comer. A grated doorway 
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room ventilated from the roof, 
and provided with cupboards, 
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in the hall leads into a square PRAYERS 














water, and other conveniences, which render it 
unnecessary for the nurse in charge to go into 
the main building during the illness of any child. 
In the two rooms adjoining are accommodations 
for six or eight patients. 

All new-comers are put in quarantine for ten 
days, to give time for any lurking disease to de- 
velop before the little stranger is placed among 
the other children. 

The dining-room in the basement is furnished 
with low tables and small chairs, and a seat is 
assigned to each child. The youngest are fed by 
the nurses, and those who are old enough to un- 
derstand are taught good table manners by the 
Superintendent. 

In connection with the Shelter there is a Home 
at Ashford Hill, Westchester, to which the little 
ones are sent for four months in the summer for 
out-door exercise and country air, where they can 
tumble about in the grass and make mud pies to 
their little hearts’ content. 

It would be difficult to find happier, healthier, 
or better cared for children than those to be 
seen in the beneficent charity known as the Ba. 
bies’ Shelter, 
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MAJOR AND MINOR" 
By W. E. NORRIS, 
Avruor or “Taretey Haut,” “ Aprian Vipat,” 


* Hears or Money,” “ No New Tune,” ero. 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 
SIR JOSEPH IS PERTURBED. 

S the time drew near for the submission of 
F The King’s Veto to the judgment of a re- 
morseless public, all those interested in the ex- 
periment became nervous and short-tempered, 
with one notable exception. While the manager 
of the Ambiguity stormed and raved over small 
contretemps which he would hardly have noticed 
a month before, while the tenor wrangled with 
the soprano, and the leader of the orchestra tore 
his hair, and Phipps could get no sleep at nights 
without having recourse to sedatives, Brian, so 
far from showing symptoms of uneasiness, grew 
daily more cheerful and smiling. 

“T never saw such a fellow as you are!” 
Phipps exclaimed with pardonable impatience ; 
“one would think that it was quite the same 
thing to you whether we fail or sueceed. Pray 
do you realize that this will make a man or a 
mouse of you? I can afford to eome to grief ; 
I have made my name, and if people don’t like 
me in this line, that won’t prevent them from 
flocking to the next play that I shall write. But 
you—why, it’s almost a matter of life and death 
for you! A débutant who misses his first chance 
has to wait some time before he gets a second, 
I can tell you.” 

“Oh, but we shall not come to grief,” answered 
Brian, easily. 

The truth was that he could not bring himself 
to care quite so much about the fate of this opera 
as his friend did. It had been transmogrified, 
bit by bit, until it was no longer his opera, but 
Phipps’s play set to music, which was a very 
different thing. The music was pretty and the 
dialogue was clever, so that there was every prob- 
ability of its going down; but he was unable to 
regard it as being in any sense the nlagnrum opus 
which must decide whether he had a career be- 
fore him or not. He had satistied himself that 
his strength did not lie in that particular kind of 
composition; he knew that he could do a great 
deal better; and as for the pecuniary side of the 
question, that was no longer of supreme impor- 
tance tohim. However, it was neither confidence 
in his abilities nor the approaching termination 
of suspense that made his heart beat high and 
his eyes sparkle, but the prospect of seeing Bea- 
trice Huntley once more in the course of a few 
short days. It was ridiculous, and he often told 
himself that it was so. The sight of her could 
only mean a renewal of pangs whichabsence and 
occupation had rendered to some extent less 
sharp; and a man who knows his love to be hope- 
less should at least take care that a hopeless 
business does not remain the chief concern of 
his life. Nevertheless, he rejoiced when he thought 
of the happiness that awaited him. Would she 
remain a week or more in London? Most likely 
she would; for is it not in November that ladies 
have to purchase winter gowns and bonnets and 
such things? And no doubt she would allow 
him to go and see her, since nothing had been 
said about her sister-in-law being in London, and 
he assumed that only Miss Joy would be in the 
house with her. 

That this conjecture was not altogether accu- 
rate he learnt from the following note, which he 
found at his club one morning: 


“Pann Lanx, November 3, 1885. 

“ Dear Sir,—My sister and I hope that, if you 
are not too busy or otherwise engaged, you will 
give us the pleasure of your company at dinner 
to-morrow. You will meet your brother, who, I 
understand, has come up to London in order to 
witness the first representation of your opera, for 
the success of which pray accept my best wishes. 
Lady Clementina much regrets that her engage 
ments do not allow of her leaving the country at 
present, but hopes later in the year to have an 
opportunity of enjoying Zhe Duke's Motto, 

“ Believe me, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

“Joseph Huntiey.” 


This was very civil,and if Sir Joseph had not 
got the title of the piece quite right, he had made 
as good a shot at it as could be expected of a 
man who never went to theatres, and consiklered 
Biue-books to be a far more fascinating form of 
literature than plays. It was satisfactory, too, 
that Lady Clementina would shine by her ab- 
sence on this occasion, The master of the house 
was not likely to put himself in the way of after- 
noon visitors, 

Perhaps Brian’s impatience may have caused 
him to forget that in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century people who are asked to dine at 
eight o'clock are not expected to sliow them- 
selves before 8.15 at the very earliest; for when 
he was shown into Sir Joseph Huntley’s drawing- 
room he found it tenanted by only one person, 
who, from the depths of the capacious arm-chair 
in which he was ensconced, called out: “Is that 
you, Segrave? Well, here we are again, you see.” 

“ Stapleford !” exclaimed Brian, in undisguised 
astonishment, 

“That same,” replied the other. ‘I told you, 
you know, that I should be on the spot when your 
show opened, That’s no reason for my being 
here to-night, you'll say; but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that I’ve turned up in the character of the 
nasty man who won’t take No for an answer, 
Clem and my people have been going on at me, 
till, to keep them quiet, I had to promise I would 
try again. Of course I know that I haven't the 
ghost of a chance—less now than ever—though 
I take it that you’re as much out of the running 
as I am.” : 
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“T never was in the running,” Brian said, with 
something of a sigh. ‘“ As for your chance, I 
don’t know why it should be any worse now than 
it was in the summer.” 

“Oh, you don’t, eh? 
latest intelligence then?” 

“No; what is it?” asked Brian, apprehensive- 
ly, for although he had told himself a dozen times 
that Beatrice would be engaged to somebody be- 
fore long, he dreaded the announcement which 
he foresaw. 

“ My dear chap, there’s such a row in the house 
as never was—Clem rending her garments, and 
old Joe kicking up behind and before, as the poet 
says. It seems that no sooner had Beatrice got 
down to that old barrack of yours than she be- 
gan to find it precious slow, and small blame to 
her! So what must she needs do—” 

But at this moment Beatrice herself sailed into 
the room, and Stapleford whispered hurriedly, 
“Tl tell you all about it by-and-by.” 

This interrupted communication had conveyed 
to the unsuspecting Brian no inkling of the truth, 
and before Beatrice had been talking to him for 
five minutes he had forgotten all about it. It 
was impossible to doubt that her pleasure at see- 
ing him again was as sincere as it was outspoken ; 
while, for his own part, the joy of listening to her 
voice and gazing at her perfect profile was, for 
the time being, all that he asked. Stapleford, 
who, it appeared, was staying in the house, very 
considerately sauntered away, and picked up the 
evening paper. Beatrice glanced after him, smuil- 
ing significantly. 

“Didn't I tell you,” said she, in an undertone, 
“that he would be convalescent before Christ- 
mas ?” 

“ But 1 don’t think he is convalescent,” Brian 
returned, 

“Oh yes, he is. He took the disease in a very 
mild form, and he has still six or seven weeks to 
get quite wellin. Just at present he is shamming 
a little to please his relations, who seem to think 
that his is an infectious malady, and that I shall 
catch it if only we can be made to breathe the 
same air, What a bore relations are! Don’t 
you think so? You ought, ifanybody ought. I 
dare say you don’t, though.” 

“Thaven’t a great many of them, you see,” 
Brian remarked, 

“No, to be sure. 
a host ip himself.” 

Gilbert greeted his brother quite affectionate- 
ly. “My dear fellow, I have been meaning to 
write to you for ever so long; but if you knew 
what an army of idiotic correspondents this elee- 
tion business has let loose upon me, you would 
forgive me for neglecting my friends.” 

“ Everything must be forgiven to a man who is 
engaged to be married, and has a contested elec- 
tion on his hands,” said Brian, good-humoredly. 
“ And what have you done with Kitty ?” 

Gilbert shrugged his shoulders. “ Oh, the old 
story! She promised to come with us, but at the 
Jast moment parochial claims proved too strong. 
The poor, frivolous world mustn’t expect to win 
in a struggle against St. Michael and All-Angels. 
The Admiral has caught a cold in his head, and 
Mrs. Greenwood won't leave him for fear he 
should forget to put his feet in hot water at 
night. They sent you all sorts of messages.” 

Phipps was now announced; then came Miss 
Joy ; finally Sir Joseph, muttering apologies. Sir 
Joseph, Brian thought, had an anxious, harassed 
look—to be accounted for, possibly, by the fact 
that he too was a candidate for parliamentary 
honors, and that he did not feel quite so certain 
of re-election aq he had done in former contests. 
He gave his arm to Miss Joy, Stapleford took 
Beatrice, and the remaining three men, on reach- 
ing the dining-room, disposed of themselves in 
the only mauner possible—that is to say, that 
Brian had to take a chair between Stapleford 
and Phipps, which was not precisely the position 
that he coveted. However, with so small a party 
present, he would not have gained much by hav- 
ing Beatrice for his neighbor, and as a matter of 
fact the conversation was general from the be- 
ginning of dinner to the end. 

He took his part in it without finding it partic- 
ularly interesting. Mindful of the reproof which 
he had incurred once before for sitting silent at 
a larger gathering in the same room, he endeavor- 
ed to do his duty, sustained by the hope that this 
evening might end as agreeably for him as that 
had done. There was no reason why it should 
not, he thought, for how could he anticipate that 
when, at the expiration of two Jong hours, he 
reached the drawing-room again, and was, so to 
speak, in sight of land, he would be button-holed 
by his host, and forced to listen to a deliberate 
analysis of the state of political feeling in the 
country from that experienced observer? Sir 
Joseph’s views were doubtless sagacious and _en- 
titled to attention, but they did not receive any ; 
and it may have been because he noticed how in- 
tently his victim was gazing at the far corner of 
the room, whither Beatrice and Gilbert had re- 
tired, that he said: 

“Well, there is your brother’s case; it is an 
instance of what I was saying, that Conservatism 
only requires to be popularized. A few months 
ago his return, from what I heard, was almost a 
certainty. * I doubt very much whether it is so 
now. We have gota first-rate man, Mr. Giles, to 
oppose him, and I should not be at-all surprised 
if we carried the division, I have a slight ac- 
quaintance with Mr, Giles; indeed, it was from 
him—” 

Sir Joseph paused and stroked his chin. “I 
hardly know whether I ought to put such a ques- 
tion to you,” he said, speaking in an altered 
voice, aud turning a troubled face toward Brian, 
“but have any—er—rumors about your brother 
reached you ?” 

“None whatever,” answered Brian, wondering- 
ly; “I haven’t been in the way of hearing much 
| Kingscliff news.” 
| “Ah, indeed? Well, of course it is a safe rule 


Haven’t you heard the 


But here comes one who is 








to disregard gossip, and no doubt at election times, 
when a man is more or less before the public, 
many things are apt to be said which are best 
left unnoticed, At the same time it is not so 
easy for those who have a deep personal interest 
in the matters gossiped about to be indifferent, 
and I must own that what Mr. Giles told me has 
cfused great pain both to my wife and myself.” 

“ About my brother ?” 

“Weill, yes, and about my sister. Mr. Giles 
treated the whole affair as a joke. I need hard- 
ly say that he has no idea of making political 
capital out of it, though possibly some of his ad- 
herents may be less scrupulous. But to me it is 
no joke that my sister should be spoken of as 
having flirted with an engaged man to the ex- 
tent of very nearly, if not quite, causing a rupt- 
ure of his engagement. I consider it diseredit- 
able, whatever her ulterior intentions may be. 
In any event such a marriage would not have 
been exactly— But no matter about that, As 
I say, I consider that whether she marries your 
brother or not, she will have brought discredit 
upon herself and upon us.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it!” exclaimed Bri- 
an, rather roughly. 

Sir Joseph glanced at him. “That is to say 
that you don’t believe these two people to have 
been guilty of the conduct imputed to them ? 
You are, perhaps, right to allow them the benefit 
of any doubt that may exist upon that point, and 
probably you do not feel yourself so nearly con- 
cerned in their proceedings as.I do. But as to 
the fact of their having given grounds for gossip, 
there cannot, unfortunately, be any doubt at all. 
It is the common talk of the place. Mr. Giles 
says that the only persons who appear to be ig- 
norant of it are the Greenwood family.” 

Brian made no immediate rejoinder. It was 
all very well to declare that he did not believe 
this report, but he did believe it—he had reasons 
quite apart from the tittle-tattle of Kingscliff for 
believing it—and it was as if this stout, respect- 
able, commonplace man had planted a dagger in 
his heart. That Gilbert should be a traitor was 
not surprising; he had never really recovered his 
trust in Gilbert, though he had ceased to think 
bitterly of him. But that Beatrice was unworthy 
of the leve which he had given her, and which, 
despite her unworthiness, he could not reeall, 
was a hard thing to admit. Yet the admission 
had to be made. Blows of that kind stimulate 
the action of the brain when they do not arrest 
it, and he saw quite clearly that she was without 
excuse. It did not seem to him to be proved 
that she would marry Gilbert. She might—and 
indeed that would be very characteristic of her— 
intend to throw him over, after preventing a mar- 
riage which she thought likely to turn out un- 
happily. But whatever might be her motives, 
the fact must remain that she was trying to 
bring dishonor upon a man whom she treated as 
a friend and misery upon a girl for whom she 
professed to feel sincere affection. “She is ut- 
terly heartless,” he thought, sadly; and it may 
be that this judgment upon her had been in his 
mind once or twice before, though it had never 
until now found expression. To Sir Joseph he 
only replied, “I am very sorry to hear what you 
tell me, but I am afraid I can do nothing.” 

“H'm! Tam a peaceable man, Mr. Segrave ; 
but if a brother of mine were to behave as your 
brother is belaving, I should have a-word or two 
to say to him—a word or two to say to him. As 
for Beatrice, I have thought it my duty to speak 
to her, and have been met, as I expected to be, 
by a reminder that she is her own mistress now. 
However, she has agreed to return to the country 
with me and to stay a week.” 

There was a solemnity and even something of 
a subdued commiseration in Sir Josepli’s accent 
as he made this announcement, such as may oc- 
casionally be noticed:in the voice of a judge 
when pronouncing a heavy sentence upon a con- 
victed felon; but Brian did not know Lady Clem- 
entina very well, and so missed this touch of 
humor. 

His only desire now was to get away as soon 
as might be. He shovk himself free of Sir Jo- 
seph presently and advanced toward Beatrice, 
who was still deep in conversation with Gilbert, 
intending to make some excuse to her and retire. 
Stapleford intercepted him, with as near an ap- 
proach to an ironical laugh as 80 good-natured a 
man could compass. 

“You have been enlightened by the virtuous 
Joseph, I see. Fine spectacle, Joseph, when he 
gets up on his hind-legs. Did he tell you that 
your brother's conduct was ‘distinetly discred- 
itable’ ?” 

“IT should not have been inclined to contradict 
him if he had,” answered Brian, shortly. 

“Oh no; you would think it disereditable in a 
man to break his word under any circumstances ; 
and so it is, for that matter. Only, you know, it 
isn’t exactly that that rouses the righteous indig- 
nation of Clementina and her prince-consort. 
expect, for instance, that they would have found 
plenty of excuses for me if I had thrown some 
young woman over for Beatrice’s sake.” 

“You are rather cynical; it seemed to me that 
he was honestly distressed,” said Brian. He add- 
ed, half‘involuntarily and somewhat feebly,* Do 
you believe that she—that Miss Huntley knows 
what she is doing ?” 

Stapleford made a grimace. 

“T should say that Beatrice knows as well as 
most women what she is about. After all, she 
is a woman; she isn’t an angel, though I dare 
say I may have taken her for one once upon a 
time.” é 

Apparently Beatrice’s assertion that he was in 
a fair way toward recovery was no vain boast. 

Brian passed on to the recess in which she and 
Gilbert had ensconced themselves. 

“T have come to say good-night,” he announced, 
when she looked up at him inquiringly; “I am 
nee busy, as you may imagine, and it is getting 

te.” 





She held out her hand, without offering any 
remonstrance, 

“Till to-morrow, then,” she said. ‘ We shall 
be in dur places before the overture strikes up, 
you may be sure. Perhaps you will come and 
receive our congratulations after the first act.” 

“Or your condolences,” he answered, and nod- 
ding to his brother, turned away. 

Congratulations or condolences, it mattered 
little enough to him now which he might earn. 
Fortune had done her worst, and he could afford 
to smile at any future assaults that she might 
have in store for him. 

[ro BK CONTINUED.) 





LIFE IN A PARIS BOARDING- 
SCHOOL. 
By A SCHOOL-GIRL. 


IPX\HE American girl seeking education in Paris 
has two kinds of boarding-schools to choose 
from—the convent schools, and the pensions under 
private management. A fair type of the latter 
may be described as a largé two-story granite 
edifice situated outside the gates of Paris, built 
on two sides of a good-sized court-yard, back of 
which is a spacious garden belonging to the old 
chateau which formed the nucleus of the modern 
building. Here from October till the early part 
of August dwells a small world of some seventy 
or eighty girls, whose ages range from eight to 
twenty, and who come from many parts of the 
globe. Three-fourths of the girls are French, and 
belong to the middle class, the higher classes 
sending their daughters either to convents or to 
private classes conducted by selected professors. 
The remaining fourth is made up mainly of Eng- 
lish and Americans, The French girls sleep in 
dormitories, of which there are three, arranged 
according to classes, and eat in the refectory, but 
to the foreigners is extended the privilege, if they 
are willing to pay double for it, of having a pri- 
vate bedroom, and of dining in the salle @ manger 
with the principals of the establishment. This 
is called being a parlor boarder, and most of the 
English and Americans are in this category. 

At six o’clock in summer and at half past six 
in winter the big bell outside the kitchen door 
is rung to warn the sleeping inmates that it is 
time to get up. After prayers at seven o'clock, 
by which time all the dormitories must be empty, 
the time until eight o’clock is taken up with study. 
At eight the bell rings for first breakfast, and 
the ordinary boarders make a rush to form a line 
before the refectory door, which is not opened 
until the procession is in perfect order. When 
everything is quiet,.the door is opened by the 
teacher in charge, and the girls enter the room 
by twos, and stand et their places till one of their 
number, selected by the teacher, mumbles out a 
short grace. The refectory itself is a large airy 
room furnished on the sides with two long tables, 
having a chair at the head of each for the teacher, 
and benches without backs on either side. In 
the middle of the room is an oblong table, around 
which are chairs. These chairs are occupied by 
the privileged beings of the first class, with their 
teacher, and the benches by the younger girls of 
the second and third classes. The first breakfast 
consists of chocolate or coffee and plain bread 
without butter. The parlor boarders have the 
same fare, with the addition of tea and butter. 
There is a short recess after breakfast, when the 
scholars walk in the garden in summer and in 
the halls in winter until nine o’clock, when the 
bell rings for classes, and the real business of the 
day begins. 

The class-rooms are very much like our own, 
fitted up with désks and chairs, with a black- 
board aid maps on the wall. French girls are 
rarely taught much more than reading, writing, 
dictation, arithmetic, grammar, geography, his- 
tory, literature, and a very slight smattering of 
science. The history and literature are purely 
French, and together with geography and science 
are taught to the girls of the first class only by 
professors from outside. They come once or twice 
every week, according to the importance of their 
subject, and stay for an hourandahalf. During 
this time they give a lecture on the subject of 
study, hear the lesson they have dictated the 
previous visit, and then dictate the next lesson. 
Whenever a professor comes both the class teach- 
er and the principal are present to see that no 
pranks are played and that every one keeps per- 
fectorder, Professors of music, singing, drawing, 
and dancing, also come from without, and these 
lessons as well as the others are strictly guarded, 
the girls never being left alone with a professor, 
no matter how old he may be. With but few ex- 
ceptions all French girls take piano lessons, 
either from the male professor or from one of 
the two female instructors who come twice a 
week, and whose terms are much more moderate. 
There is also a resident German and English 
governess, the former patronized chiefly by the 
English-speaking girls or étrangéres as they are 
called, and the latter entirely by the French girls. 
These, together with the music, singing, drawing, 
and daticing masters, all contribute to what are 
charged as extras. 

So the morning goes by with piano-forte prac- 
tising, study, recitations, and music, drawing, 
singing, and other lessons, till half past eleven, 
when the bell rings for déjeuner d la fourchette, 
which corresponds to our luncheon. This is a 
good solid meal, and with it as well as with din- 
ner the girls are obliged to drink a mixture of 
rather thin and sour claret and water. After 
this meal there is an hour devoted to exer- 
cise in the garden, and half an hour to sewing, 
fancy-work, ete. At two o’clock the bell rings 
for class again, and then is passed around whiat 
is called a goiter. This goiter consists of a 
thick piece of plain bread, and with it may be 
eaten plain sweet chocolate, which costs twenty- 
five cents a package, and which if very carefully 
managed will last for four or five gouwters. This 
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chocolate is the only article of confectionery 
which can be bought in school, The afternoon, 
like the morning, is consumed in recitation, lee- 
tures, music, dictation, practising, etc. At five 
o’clock the all-important bell again rings, and 
a few minutes’ grace is given to do some straight- 
ening out of hair, aprons, ete., before dinner— 
the last and most important meal of the day. 
In every French school, be it convent or pen- 
sion, the girls are obliged to wear the uniform 
peculiar to their school. The custom is an ex- 
cellent one, as it not only saves a great deal of 
trouble, but it prevents any petty jealousies on 
the subject of dress, The time after dinner 
until seven o'clock, with the exception of fif- 
teen minutes for prayers, is entirely devoted to 
exercise. In summer the scholars walk or play 
in the garden, and in winter, with the exception 
of the very small girls, who amuse themselves in 
their own way in their class-room, they dance in 
what is called the salon des éléves or scholars’ 
parlor. This dancing is compulsory, no other 
mode of exercise being allowed in-doors, and al- 
though great fun to begin with, toward the close 
- of winter the formula becomes rather monoto- 
nous, and the time for playing in the garden at 
night as well as in the daytime is hailed with 
delight. Seven o'clock rings, and this is the sig- 
nal for two hours’ study before bedtime, one of 
these hours being usually devoted to the piano. 
At eight the Protestant girls have their prayers, 
and the small children go to bed, followed at nine 
by the entire school. 

Thus one day succeeds the other, with only a 
change of professor to mark the difference, until 
Thursday afternoon, from two until four, when 
the scholars are allowed to receive their parents 
or friends in the salon, or, if they have none near 
enough to visit them, to write their letters. To 
French girls there is very little liberty allowed 
on the subject of letter-writing, but to the English 
and Americans the permission is given to corre- 
spond with such friends or relatives as are put 
on a list by their parents or guardians, It is not 
the custom for French papas or mammas to 
put such trust in their daughters, and every letter 
not addressed to them must be left unsealed to 
be read by the principal, through whose hands 
passes every letter sent from the school. Should 
she find fault with any of these letters she reads, 
they are returned to the writer, to be either torn 
up or corrected as she may direct. When a vis- 

itor is announced, the scholar before entering 
the salon is obliged to put on a pair of gloves, 
which she must always have at hand for the pur- 
pose. This is a source of great amusement, es- 
pecially to the Americans, the idea of gloves with 
a plain black dress and black apron being very 
funny. This same rule is also observed by all 
those who take dancing lessons, when slippers 
and gloves are de rigueur. Sweets of any kind 
brought by mammas or friends to the “ refectory 
girls” are at once confiscated by the old lady who 
acts somewhat in the capacity of door-keeper, but 
who would be highly insulted if you called her 
anything but la dame du vestibule. Every night 
after dinner, as long as these goodies last, they 
are brought into the refectory in a big basket, 
and doled out to their owners in small portions. 
When four o’clock comes the visitors must all go, 
and the classes commence again. 

To take a bath is quite an undertaking. Just 
outside the school building is a little house con- 
taining two bath-tubs separated by a sheet for 
a curtain, and having a stove in the corner. 
When one girl wants to take a bath she must hunt 
up another girl similarly intent, as the water is 
ordered from the nearest bathing establish- 
ment, and carried through the streets, hot, in a 
wagon somewhat resembling street watering-carts. 
Coming from some little distance, it brings two 
‘baths at one time. To an American the first 
sight of a French bath-tub is anything but satis- 
factory, owing to the somewhat muddy appearance 
of the water, caused by a big bag of bran which 
is put in, and which is said to be good for the 
skin. But one soon gets accustomed to these lit- 
tle differences of custom, and they can hardly be 
called a source of discomfort. As these baths 
cost twenty-five cents each, reasons of economy 
seem to prevent French girls from indulging in 
them as often as foreigners, and to prompt them 
to give their preference to what are called bains dé 
pied, or foot-baths. These are provided every 
Friday night, and it is a very curious sight to see 
the domestics carrying little tubs of hot water 
into the third-class room, and then to find eight 
or ten girls seated in a row, with their skirts 
tucked up to their knees, wading fashion, only 
the wading is confined to a small area, and there 
is an abundance of soap. 

This interesting exercise takes place on Fri- 
days, preparatory to the Saturday afternoon sor- 
tie. These sorties, called grande and petite sor- 
tie, take place every Saturday alternately. The 
grande sortie,on which all the girls living in 
Paris or the suburbs go home, begins at half past 
three on Saturday afternoon, and ends at half past 
ten on Monday morning, when all the scholars 
must be in school. Petite sortie is not much of 
an affair, as the girls are not allowed to go home 
until half past five, and must be in either on Sun- 
day night or at eight on Monday morning. So, 
with the exception of the holidays, it is only ev- 
ery other Saturday, or grande sortie, that the 
school is comparatively empty. On all occasions 
when scholars go out they are either called for and 
brought back by their maids or some member of 
the family, or are sent home by the dame du 
véstibule, who calls for them, if necessary, on Mon- 
dayagain. All holy-days of the Catholic Church 
ate observed, and on these occasions the girls are 
allowed to go home. Three days at Christmas, 
and a week at New-Year’s—which is the great 
day in France—and a fortnight at Easter, com- 
plete the sum of the holidays during the school 
year. On Sundays and-saints’ days the French 
girls, who are all Catholics, worship in the little 
chapel which belongs to the school, and is pre- 











sided over by the priest of the district. No 
change of dress is allowed them even on Sunday, 
and they march into chapel with the red capes 
belonging to the uniform of the school, and white 
muslin veils thrown over their heads. The rest 
of the day they spend in the class-rooms, read- 
ing, writing, and sewing. The Protestant girls 
are allowed to dress as they like on Sundays, and 
are taken to the English Chureh in Paris in the 
morning, after which they spend the rest of the 
day in their rooms in their own way. 

During the school year two pleasant little fétes 
take place, the first in November, on Saint Cath- 
erine’s Day; Saint Catherine is the young girls’ 
patron saint, and a little dance is given in her 
honor, at which the scholars wear light simple 
gowns, and regale themselves with frequent ser- 
vices of ices and the many delicious cakes that 
can be had in Paris. The other gala-day is the 
Carnival, when the same kind of entertainment 
is given, only on this occasion the girls are allow- 
ed to dress in fancy costume. No one but an 
occasional mamma or some especial lady friend 
of the principal’s is allowed at such times to wit- 
ness the festivities going on inside the four high 
walls. The school year closes with an afternoon 
concert, to which relatives and friends are in- 
vited, the performers being the advanced pupils 
in music and singing, aided by the professors, 





EMBROIDERY EXHIBITION IN 
LONDON. 


SMALL but extremely interesting exhibition 

has been held during the present month (July) 
at 43 Grosvenor Square, the town residence of 
Lord Amherst. It was twofold in character, and 
was intended to afford a means of comparing the 
work of a former day with that of the present 
time. here was therefore a loan exhibition of 
embroideries, lace, and fine needle-work of old 
date, and a competitive exhibition in which prizes 
were given for plain needle-work, darning and 
mending, original embroidery, lace, and for de- 
signs for needle-work, In this latter class there 
were few entries, and none of the designs sub- 
mitted were deemed worthy of a prize. It is to 
be regretted that our English women do not give 
themselves the trouble to design their own work, 
or that, if they do so, it is of such a very poor 
class that it cannot properly be called design at all. 
A pretty drawing of a natural branch of bramble 
or wild rose still stands for design with these 
people, and they have no idea beyond it. 

It is perhaps scarcely to be wondered at, and 
a division of labor is the right thing to encour- 
age; that is to say, a designer is not necessarily 
a needle-woman, nor an embroiderer a designer, 
though ; if her work is to be worth anything, she 
must be an educated colorist. A fairer thing in 
those competitive exhibitions would be to make 
the prize for work, including color, separate from 
that for design, and thus allow one piece of work 
to take both prizes if it were wholly original. 

A notable feature in the loan exhibition was 
the very excellent collection of old English erewel- 
work in the shape of wall or bed han, 
effect on the spacious walls in Lord 












Ambherst’s 
house was very fine, and made one regret that 
more is not done in this style nowadays. Some 
of the designs, which were mostly derived from 
the familiar kale leaf so dear to designers for 
needle-work of this description in the time of the 
Stuarts and Queen Anne, are extremely bold and 
fine. And now that we have such a vastly ex- 
tended range of colors to use, great results might 
be introduced while still keeping to the old idea 
of a hanging which will clean any number of 
times, and look well while a rag of the ground 
holds together, 

Quite recently a new material for embroidery 
has been introduced, which is greatly superior to 
any substitute for pure silk which has hitherto 
been known, and for which a great future is 
probably in store. This is flax. The manufac- 
ture of the fibre of flax into a thread which shall 
be sufliciently smooth, round, and flexible, and 
which shall receive perfectly fast dyes in a satis- 
factory manner, has always been surrounded with 
great difficulty. In days not very far gone by 
only four or five colors were possible, and there 
was a ruggedness about the work executed with 
flax which commended it only to a few people. 
The new thread cannot be distinguished from 
the best silk. It is made in several qualities, 
some fine enough to be used successfully for solid 
embroidery on the finest satin, or even a thin 
silk. 

The Donegal Industrial Fund have made a 
specialty of this material, but they only use the 
coarsest qualities, and chiefly employ it for out- 
line or darned work. Fine and effective as some 
of the Kells embroideries are, they are decidedly 
coarse in character, and they give no idea of 
what can be done in solid embroidery with the 
finer qualities of this new thread. A small ex- 
hibition, which has been chiefly got together for 
the trade, in Queen Victoria Street, is most strik- 
ing in its character, and it is difficult to believe 
that not a single thread of silk has been employ- 
ed in the beautiful embroideries which are shown 
there. Remarkable among them is an altar- 
cloth worked on red Utrecht velvet, after an old 
and very elaborate design, entirely with fine flax 
thread. There is even a certain softness in the 
tones of the dyes which seems peculiar to the flax, 
and as the work has been exposed some two 
years without any protection except a dust cover 
at night, it is evident that there is no fear of the 
flax wearing rough, as is the case where filoselle 
or any of the other imitations of silk is used. 
This and 
arms are worked in raised solid embroidery 
transferred onto Utrecht velvet after being first 
embroidered on linen; but other examples were 
of fine ordinary embroidery and some striking 
artistic work on satin and other materials re- 
quiring more delicate manipulation, Every col- 





» do not meet with them very often. 





an elaborate example of the royal | 














or or gradation of delicate tint that can be found 
in pure Italian silk is now to be obtained in flax, 
and they are equally fast as the best Oriental 
dyes. 

Filoselle, which is not a spun, but an inferior 
quality of silk, has always been a makeshift used 
by those who grudged the price of pure embroid- 
ery silk. It has never been satisfactory, nor has 
it ever been used, except under protest, by the 
best embroidery schools. For church work it is 
always disastrous, for it becomes so rough after 
a time as to spoil the appearance of the embroid- 
ery, and as the silk will not bear much manipu- 
lation in dyeing without injury, it is too often 
“topped up” with aniline color, which fades off 
as soon as it is exposed to air and light, and 
completely spoils the harmony of the work. 
When a piece of work is very elaborate and 
closely covered, it becomes a matter of some im- 
portance what material is used, and there is al- 
ways a temptation to resort to something less 
expensive than Italian or Chinese silk. If this 
substitute be flax, which is as sound and perfect 
in its way as the purest silk, a thoroughly satis- 
factory result may be obtained, now that we can 
get it in such excellent colors and quality of 
thread. 

For ecclesiastical embroidery, where the work 
itself is necessarily expensive, flax might very 
well be used as a means of lessening the cost 
where the congregation is not rich. Indeed, very 
beautiful altar-cloths for festival use might be 
worked on Italian cloth of linen, which would 
clean any number of times, and always look as 
good as new, 

Another kind of old embroidery which might 
very well be revived with good effect for hang- 
ings is that darned-work on a thin dark-colored 
canvas for which Ragusa was formerly famous, 
and of which it is not difficult to obtain antique 
specimens, 

In these days, when every little ragged urchin 
in the streets can obtain a thorough art training 
if he only has a natural talent worth cultivating, 
there ought to be no difficulty in obtaining de- 
signs as good as those of the olden time, but we 
Something 
in the style of the Stuart wall-hangings worked 
on a twilled linen ground with flax thread would 
look gorgeous enough for any style of decoration ; 
or if Ragusa work were brought into vogue again, 
the cost would be materially lessened by a re- 
course to a less expensive embroidery thread, 
which at the same time is not inferior in wear. 

The tendency in England now is all for the 
useful kinds of work. From the daughters of 
the Prince of Wales downward every one is learn- 
ing dress-making and millinery, and there is a 
reaction toward making our girls as good plain 
needle-women as their grandmothers were. This 
is certainly a move in the right direction, for there 
can be no good decorative needle-work where the 
habit of using the needle for plain work is not 
acquired in early life. It would perhaps be un- 
just to say that the plain needle-work in the com- 
petitive department was not as good as that in 
the loan, but it was simpler, and much less time 
and skill had been expended on it. The old baby- 
clothes made in the time of our grandmothers 
by the ladies of the family have the finest needle- 
point insertion let in at the joinings—wonderful 
pieces of handiwork, which no one would dream 
of attempting nowadays. Life is not long enough, 
and there is too much to be done and learned in 
these days; but at least we may do as well as 
our ancestresses so far as we do go, without per- 
haps spending so much time over. it as these 
tours de force imply, and the uses of exhibitions 
of the kind held in Grosvenor Square are to mark 
our progress as compared with former days, and 
to encourage that thoroughness which is fortu- 
nately the fashion of the day. ‘“‘ We are emulous 
of all that man can do,’ Emerson tells us, 
and the mere inspection of the old treasures is a 
spur to those who do not like to be left behind in 
any race, whether it be for thoroughly artistic 
decorative needle-work or in the more homely 
department of plain sewing. 





SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT BABIES. 


| ECEIVING the card of a little stranger who 
» had arrived at the home of a friend a few 
weeks before, we hastened at once to bear our 
greeting gift and congratulations, and were about 
entering baby’s reception-room, when we were 
met by the head nurse, a good, comfortable-look- 
ing Scotch woman, who would on no account al- 
low us to come in without first removing our 
gloves and veils. 

“Surely the bonny bit laddie would-na hae luck 
at a’,” she said, as she watched us divest ourselves 
of the objectionable articles ; ‘‘ and now you maun 
a’ mak a guid wish for baith soul and body when 
you tak him in your arms,” 

We willingly complied with this request, and 
delighted her beyond all reason by accidentally 
giving the child his full name as he opened his 
eyes and gazed into vacancy, although apparently 
at us. 

“ Indeed, mistress, he is sure to be a credit to 
his father and the kirk, forby the guid luck that 
maun follow a child that answers sae readily to 
his name!” 

We laughed at the old woman’s fancies, but ever 
since have been tempted to do as she bade us, 
when calling upon anew baby. Surely it can do 
no harm to make a good wish, and as for the 
gloves and veil, the ceremony of removing is.a 
cautious as well as a comfortable, one. 

It is believed by many that if a child cries at 
its birth and lifts up only one hand, it-is born to 
command, 

It is thought. very unlucky not to-weigh the 
baby before it is dressed. When first dressed 
the clothes should not be put on over the head, 
but drawn on over the feet, for luck. 

When first taken from the room in which it was 











born, it must be carried upstairs before going 
down, so that it will rise in the world. In any 
case, it must be carried upstairs or up the street, 
not down-stairs or down the street, the first time 
it is taken out. 

It is also considered in England and Scotland 
unlucky to cut the baby’s nails or hair before it 
is twelve months old. The sap from the ash- 
tree is always given to the new-born Highland 
baby ; first, because it is a powerful astringent, 
and second, because it is supposed to possess the 
property of resisting the attacks of witches, 
fairies, and other imps of darkness that might 
change the child. Another Scotch custom is to 
put a gold coin in the fingers of a baby as soon 
as dressed. If the child clasps it tightly, then it 
is considered “ unco’ canny,” and no fear is felt 
for its worldly estate. Even the days of the 
week and hours of the day are held propitious. 
The old saying, 

* Born on Monday, fair in the face; 

Born on Tnesday, full of God's grace; 

Born on Wednesday, the best to be had; 

3orn on Thursday, merry and glad; 

Born on Friday, worthily given ; 

Born on Saturday, work hard for a living; 
Born on Sunday, shall never know want,” 





is known with very few changes all over the Chris 
tian world ; one deviation from the original makes 
Friday’s child “free in giving.” Thursday has 
one very lucky hour just before sunrise. 

“The child that is born on the Sabbath day 

Is bonny and good and blithe and gay.’ 

While 
** He who is born on New-Year’s morn 

Will have his own way as sure as you're born.” 


And 


“ He who is born on an Easter morn 
Shall never know care, or waut, or harm.” 
When a child is born on a saint’s day 
bear the saint’s name, as it is 


it must 
cousidered very 
unlucky, not to say unkind, to take the day away 
from the child—so says the Catholic mother. In 
many parts of both England and Scotland at the 
present time a new baby is presented with an 
egg, which represents both meat and drink, salt, 
which savors everything, bread, the staff of life, 
matches to light it through the world, and a cvin, 
that it may never want money. 

In Durham, England, a piece of christening 
cake is hidden under the child’s robe, and given 
to the first person of the opposite sex met on 
coming out of church after baptism. If twins 
or more than one child are brought for baptisin 
at the same time, the boy must be first preseut 
ed, or else it is—or was—believed that he would 
have no beard, and that the girls would be beg 
gars. 

It is thought to be very lucky for a child to 
cry at baptisin. 

In Scotiand bread and cheese were used as at 
offering. And in the North Riding a roll of new 
bread, a pint of salt, and a new silver fourpenny 
piece were offered to every baby, on its first vis- 
it to a friend, by the friend, 

It is thought very unlucky for the godmother 
to wear mourning, a distinction being made Le 
tween black and mourning. 

A seventh daughter is said to possess curing 
power, and always makes a good nurse. 

When the baby cuts his first tooth it should 
be rubbed with gold, and the nurse, as well as 
the person discovering the tooth, must be pre- 
sented with a gift,no matter how small, Parted 
teeth are a sign of good luck and riches to come 

Be sure and let the baby have or touch the 
thing that he starts after when he takes his first 
step, even if it is the moon—he must be let touch 
something high, on which its light shines—and 
then he will always get his wishes. 

He should be taken into the sunlight first ona 
Sabbath day, put into short clothes, and in fact 
all changes made upon that day. 

And so on, all through our darling’s cradle life, 
are such fancies talked about, believed, and often 
practised by those who rock the cradle; and what 
harm can it do to believe that when our baby 
smiles in his sleep he is talking with angels, or 
that when we see a shooting-star some baby’s 
soul is on its way to this earth ? ; 

A good example of how far the old beliefs ot 
superstitions of our grandmothers are regarded 
by the mothers of this generation is pleasantly 
illustrated in the following conversation over- 
heard at one of the elevated stations in New York 
city: A child, who was in charge of its grand- 
mother and mother, gave vent to a hearty sneeze, 
and immediately the grandmother said, “ God 
bless the baby!” whereupon the mother, a styl- 
ish New York girl, answered, “ Oh, you dear old- 
fashioned grandmamma, God bless the baby all 
the time !” 








ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bevery, Mes. M.8., anp Orners.—The embroidery 
designs given in the Bazar can be transferred in two 
ways. On silk, linen, or other sinooth-surtaced goods 
they can be traced by means of transfer-paper, which 
comes in several colors. Lay the transfer-paper on 
the material, over this place the design or a tracing 
made on transparent tracing-paper, and follow the out- 
lines with a pencil, bearing down bard enough to im- 
press the color of the transfer-paper on the material. 
For yielding surfaces, like felt or velvet, make a tra- 
cing and transfer it to strong drawing-paper. Next 
pertorate the outlines, which can be done either by 
pricking them with a pin, or running the design 
through a sewing-machine without threading the nee- 
dle. Place the perforated design on the material, and 
with a flannel pad rub through the holes a powder of 
mixed pipe-clay and charcoal; after carefully Jitting 
off the design, fix the faint outline left behind by paint- 
ing over with white or black oil-paint, according to 
the color. Or for piled surfaces, like plush or velvet, 
paint through the holes with Chinese white, aud leave 
it'to dry on. 

‘asHtONaBLE Rustic.—Get cashmere ofa lighter 
shade for-a basque and drapery over a silk skirt like 
your prétty plum-colored sample. Use the design 
‘ig. 2 on the first page of Bazar No. 35, Vol. XX. Get 
a black romid hat or small poke-fronted capote of vel- 
vet, lace, and feathers for Jate autumn wear. For a 
dressy black silk have black Bengaline trimmed with 
mixed jet and gold bead passementerie and a lace 
apron. Lavender will look well with your dress, 
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Trimmed Work- 


Basket. 


Tur sides of this round 


wicker basket, which 


stained a light brown, are 
lined with puffed old-gold 


satin, and the bottom with - 


maroon velvet mounted 


on a card-board disk cut 
to fit it. The satin lining 
is trimmed with squares 
of tinselled écru canvas 
placed cornerwise, each 
ornamented with some 
cross stitch embroidery in 
chenille and gold thread. 
The edge is studded with 
pompon tassels. 


Embroidered Table 
or Lamp Mat 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XX., NO. 37 


ed in slanting stitches, 


each stitch taken over 
three threads in height 
and twoin width of the 
canvas; between the 
two lines at each edge 
a line of tinselled che- 
nille is sewed down. 


A narrow tassel fringe 
surrounds the edge. 


Embroidered Table 
Scarf.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tuis scarf for an ob- 
long table is made of 
light Suéde- colored 
cloth or felt. The mod- 
el is about a yard anda 
half long by twelve 
inches wide. A strip 
of mahogany - colored 
plush five inches wide 


is set along the cen- 

tre, with the edge 

finished with a couch- 

ing of metallic cord, 

The surrounding 

part of the ground jg 

isembroidered for < ; GirL FROM 8 TO 10 

the border. Fig. 2 ; Years oLp.—Front. 

shows the details of [See Fig. 1.] 

the work. The For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 

No. L., Figs. 1-9. 


Tue ground for this ta- 

ble or stand mat is a 

square of fifteen inches 

of grayish twine canvas. 

Fig. 1.—Cnoak ror Gir. A space six inches square 
10 Years ovp.—Back.—[ Fig. at the centre is covered 
with Florentine red plush, 


For pattern and = i oe see Sup- " 
and the surrounding can- 


plement, No. L, Figs. 1-9 


or SV 
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Srit ror Boy rrom 8 To 10 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs. 46-52. 
Empromnerep Work-Basker 


For design and description see Sup- 


plement, No. XL, Fig. 64 


tine” 
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vas is embroidered for the 
border. The details of 
the work are illustrated in 
Fig. 2. The stars are 
worked in dark red che- 
nille of two shades, and 
crossed with gold thread. 
The intersecting lines are 
worked with dark brown 
crewel, and the border 
lines are worked with the 
same; the latter are work- 


scrolls are alternately work- 
ed one in slanting satin stitch 
with dark olive tapestry wool, 
and thenextdefined by couch- 
ed bronze wool chenille; all 
the edges are outlined with 
metallic cord; the feather- 
stitching is w or ked with ter- 
ra-cotta silk in two shades, 
and surrounded with terra- 
cotta chenille cord. The out- 
er edge of the scarf is pinked. 


f 


Snakatbesad ne rncics Dwivetain WR. 8 


Fig. 1.—Coat ror OntLp From 
2 To 4 Years otp.—Fro 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIT., Figs 53-61. 





ig. 2.—Coat For CHILD From 2 
to 4 Years oLp.—Backx. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL., Figs. 1. 
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Fig. 2.—Derai. or Empromwerep Borper ror Taser Scarr, Fic. 1. Fig. 2.—~Derat. or Expromery ror Tantre or Lamp Mart, Fra. 1.—Feut Sizer, 
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A DRAWING-ROOM 
DIVERTISSEMENT. 
MONG amusing ways of pass- 
ing the time the fortune- 
teller by the palm has of late been 
in the receipt of flattering favor. 
The science of palmistry and the 
science of physiognomy those who 
cherish their study declare to go 
hand in hand, although the lines 
across and down the forehead, 
when there are any lines or indi- 
cations of them, are more telltale 
than the lines of the hand, inas- 
much as these can be hidden, but 
those are unavoidably patent to 
all the world. The palm, how- 
ever, is much easier to the inter- 
preter than the face is, and its 
science is more familiar to 
many. 

Across the palm of the hand 
run three very marked and strong 
lines, the line of life passing from 
the wrist to the base of the index 
finger, and surrounding the inside 
of the thumb; the line of the heart 
running from the side of the hand 
to the space between the first and 
second fingers; and the line of 
the head midway between the oth- 
er two, A strong line of life, the 
fortune-telling witch will assure 
you, of good color, deeper than the 
color of the adjoining skin, prom- 
ises length of days; a break in it 
signifies severe sickness at some 
important crisis, early or late, ac- 
cording to its situation ; a mark in 
itresembling a sun portends blind- 
ness, and many little lines crossing 
it mean great or small misfortunes 
in accordance with their size and 
prominence ; the lines going about 
the wrist meanwhile each holds out 
the hope of thirty years of life. A 
strong line crossing the life line is 
held to indicate a marriage as of- 
ten as it occurs; the absence of 
such a line, celibacy; but these 
latter Jines should be sought 
in the left hand, together with 
those for riches and honors; only 
health and the measure of one’s 
days are to be read on the right 
hand. If wavy lines are seen on 
the inside ends of the fingers, they 
threaten death by drowning ; and 
a moon-shaped mark below the 
line of the heart, under the little 
finger, threatens insanity. 

The line of the head, according 
to the authorities of the art, tells 
of strength of mind, if well given ; 
but if going quite out to the edge 
of the hand, it tells of intellect 
degenerating like over-ripe fruit 
into craft; and if this line divides 
and splinters at the end, the own- 
er of the hand may be known as 
shy and timid, devoid of self- 


Fig. 1.—Suort CLorn Wrar.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 18-22. 
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Fig. 1.—Srriezp ann Prain Woot Costumes. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Cross-BarrED AND Ptain Woot Costume.—Front.—For Back, 


see Page 628.—([For diagram and description see Supplement. } 


confidence, without looking 
further, 

If the line of the heart ex- 
tends its full length, it shows 
warm affections and foretells 
happiness, or the possession 
of traits, perhaps, that secure 
happiness. If the greater 
number of the lines that leave 
it extend down toward the 
line of the head, that means 
a necessity for feeling respect 
before loving ; but if upward, 
they refer only to impulsive 
passion, while a broken line 
betrays fickleness. These, 
however, are only the ruder 
and more obvious signs along 
the way; the person versed 
in palmistry will not pro- 
nounce sentence too readily 
from the evidence afforded 
by any one of them, as one 
hand sometimes counteracts 
another, so to say, and one 
set of lines explain and modi- 
fy another, and the whole are 
to be taken together, and not 
separately. Thus, for in- 
stance, the shape of the fin- 
gers is to be considered as 
much as the. lines of the 
palm; where the sides of the 
nails are embedded in the 
flesh, sensuality is indicated, 
square finger-ends belonging 
to the very matter-of-fact, 
and taper fingers to be read 
in connection with the line of 
the head as proper to the 
idealist, they being consider- 
ed as constituting the highest 
type of finger—a fancy with 
which Lord Byron, in his no- 
tion that the hands, at any 
rate, tell the story of blood 
and breeding, would agree. 
Palmistry holds that in ev- 
ery finger of every hand the 
division of the tip above the 
last joint represents the soul, 
and the lower division the 
body, and the judgment has 
to weigh and measure the 
relative strength of these 
again in giving verdict. 
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Thus it will be seen that out of 
what seems to the uninitiated mere 
frivolity quite a science has been 
arranged. It is allowable, how 
ever, to say that its demonstrators 
differ considerably in reading the 
symbols ; thus the lines about th 
wrist which one will tell you rep 
resent the number of your years, 
another will declare to be the 
“bracelet of command,” portray- 
ing the presence or al E 
strong will 
ture. Nevertheless, we doubt if 


aOsence of a 








i domineering na 


there are any in this age or land 
who give credence to the reading 
of the palm other than as one of 
the drawing-room divertissements 
which pass away the time. Most 
of us believe in a very different 
palmistry, and one that he who 
runs may read; the story told by 
the lines of the hand scored with 
labor, with work for the comfort 
and salvation of others; thewrin- 
kles of the old hand whose lines 
have been stamped on it by un- 
wavering self-devotion and unceas- 
ing exertion ; the story told by the 
ever open hand too busily employ 
ed in giving to the needy to have 
closed itself long enough to print 
deep lines; the palmistry of those 
hands where the characters have 
been wrought out on the lines of 
the Golden Rule, the painustry 
which needs no deep-reading phi- 
. : 


losophy, for it tells its own tale in 





a way that it is impossible to dis- 
believe. 





THE TOMATO. 

PEW fruits have proved so use- 
ful in the family as the to- 
mato, which fifty vears ago was 
hardly known at all, and which, 
only a generation since, was more 
a curiosity than an object of use. 
Not only ean this plant be raised 


successfully on almost any soil 





and even in window-boxes and in 
its own abandoned and dishonored 
cans; but when picked green it 
can be forwarded long distances, 
being firm to resist injury from 
jarring, and improving the time 
by ripening on the way In sum- 
mer, in its fresh riper ess, it makes 
one of the most cooling salads that 





we have, and one of the most pi- 
quant sauces; it is canned by ev- 
ery prudent house-keeper for win- 
ter use, giving in time of snow a 
taste of summer to the table; it 
makes, chopped with onions and 
peppers, a fine and lasting pickle; 
and put up and boiled with sugar, 
slices of lemon, and ginger root, it 
makes a preserve rivalling the most 
toothsome East India sweetmeats, 





Fig. 2.—Suort Crora Wrar.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.} 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LII., Figs. 18-22. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

Tomato Catsur.—Select a peck of sound, ripe toma- 
toes. Rub them through a sieve. Take the clear 
juice, of which there should be four qnarts, and boil 
it for about an hour. ‘Throw intoita silver onion cut 
into round slices. When nearly done add a tumbler 
or pint of vinegar, one ounce of black pepper beaten 
very coarse, two ounces of fine salt, or to suit your 
own taste, also a half-ounce of ground ginger, with a 
half-ounce of cloves. This catsup should be boiled 
about two hours, the vinegar and spices being put in 
just a half-hour before it is done. Bottle when cold, 
cork and seal securely. It is better to put catsup up in 
emall bottles that will be used out quickly when once 
unsealed. If it shonid ferment in a few days there is 
no help but in boiling it over. If the fruit is sound, 
however, there is no danger of this. Put the cloves 
in cautiously, tasting as you do so, for even a little in 
excess might make the catsup bitter. This catsup 
will keep for more than one year if well boiled and 
securely corked, 





A GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
FOR BILIOUS AND LIVER TROUBLES. 

A famous physician, many years ago, formu- 
lated a preparation which effected remarkable 
cures of liver diseases, bile, indigestion, etc., and 
from a small beginning there arose a large de- 
mand and sale for it, which has ever increased 
until, after generations have passed, its popularity 
has become world-wide. The name of this cele- 
brated remedy is Cockie’s Anti-Binious Pitts. 

To such travelled Americans as have become 
acquainted with the great merits of these Pills (so 
unlike any others), and who have ever since re- 
sorted to their use in cases of need, commendation 
But to those who have not used 
them and have no knowledge of their wonderful 
virtues, we now invite attention. 

The use of these Pills in the United States is 
already large. 


is unnecessary. 


Their virtues have never varied, 
and will stand the test of any climate. They are 
, but mod- 
estly; for the great praise bestowed upon them 


advertised—not in a flagrant manner. 


by high authorities renders it unnecessary, even 
distasteful, to extol their merits beyond plain, 
unvarnished statements. 

Persons afflicted with indigestion or any bilious 
or liver trouble should bear in mind “ Cockie’s 
Ant1-Bitious Pitts,” and should ask for them of 
their druggist, and if he has not got them, insist 
that he should order them, especially for them- 
selves, of any wholesale dealer, of whom they 
ean be had. James Cocxite & Co., 4 Great 
Ormond Street, London, W. 


tors.—[ Adv. ] 


C., are the proprie- 





A MAJOR CHARM. 
Wuart is more lovely in woman than a soft white 
hand? This beanty can be secured by using Rieger’s 
Crystal Soap, 2180.—[Adv.] 





Lapres stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prestat, 108 Rue de Rivoli, Paria. —[Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 













¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 














Ite enperior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a ceutury. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, Pur- 
est, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s the only Baking 
Powder that does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum, — only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER co., 
NEW YORK, OULOAGO, 8T. LOUIE. 


THE 


MASK OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ARTIFICES OF THE 
TOILET AND BATH. 


BEAUTY. 





THE NEVER-ENDING STRUGGLE TO PRESERVE AND 
BEAUTIFY THE SKIN, 


Tur frightful extent to which the arts of the toilet 
are now being carried leads one to question if many 
of the prevailing diseases of the skin, especially of 
the skin of the face and throat, are not due to the 
action of cosmetics upon so delicate and complex a 
surface. The production of rouge alone has reached 
shocking proportions; while that of chalk and bis- 
muth, arsenic, antimony, and other aids to artifice, do 
pot fall far behind. No expense has been spared, 
both in the present and in the past, in bringing these 
articles to the last point of perfection; and Sir Hum- 
phry Davy has related an instance of an English 
manufacturer of rouge offering a thousand pounds 
for the secret of a Frenchman's superior preparation, 
the sole secret being, however—to such nicety had 
the manufacture been brought—that in France rouge 
could be made under the bright sun that nature had 
denied to the British manufacturer, a sunbeam turn- 
ing the scale. 

But they who make use of rouge for nature’s flush, 
and chalk and bismuth for her snow, who, like Jezebel, 
put their eyes in painting with antimony, who redden 
their lips with salves, and resort to lotions and potions 
of arsenic and mercury, with the idea that so, like 
Petruchio’s Shrew, they may look as clear as morning 
roses newly washed with dew, make a ruinous mis- 
take. Not to speak of the risks run of turning blue 
and green under the action of certain gases, or of the 
twitching paralysis invited by metallic lotions, such 
persons will wake one day not to that mere absence 
of color and lustre which they had before, but to the 
presence of positive ugliness, to a nauseously yellow, 
blotched, and speckled brow and cheek that make 
beauty forevermore impossible. 

In the time of Louis XV. of France, there was issued 
a decree announcing that whosoever by means of red 
or white paint, perfumes, or essences, or other arts of 
the toilet, should seek to entice into marriage any of 
his Majesty’s male subjects, should be prosecuted for 
witchcraft, and declared unfit for matrimony ; and the 
same runs as an unwritten decree in all men’s minds 
to-day. Why should one fill up the wondrously in- 
tricate pores of the skin with poison to be absorbed 
into the system, when exactly the opposite course is 
all that is needed, the opening and cleansing of the 
pores with properly medicated suap and water, and 
in order that existing poison may be cast out, thus 
acquiring the pure rose and white natural to every 
healthy skin? Othello, himself, in his hour of mad- 
ness, would not mar the skin of Desdemona. 

“That whiter skin of hers than snow, 
Aud smooth a8 monumental alabaster.” 

No organ is so perfect and so beautiful as the skin; 
it is, indeed, that one organ where man is most pre- 
eminent over the brute creation, since no other animal 
has its quality and color. Soft as satin, sensitive as 
a camera, tinted with the loveliest delicacy, it yet has 
strength and clasticity sufficient for the protection 
of all the underlying frame, tissue, muscle, bone, and 
nerve. Everywhere a network of sudorific ducts, 
veins, and pores, it constantly renews itself, and not 
only with its ceaseless desquamation, but with its nat- 
ural functional action, eliminates all waste, accumula- 
tion, and disease. How can it periorm its natural 
function if its ducts are clogged by paint and powder ? 
With the skiu entirely coated in varnish a person will 
not live rix hours; with the face varnished in cosmet- 
ics, into that state of disease will not the seat and 
throne of loveliness be cast? Time, itself, cannot 
“delve the parallels in beauty’s brow” 
cosmetics can. The myriad capillaries of the skin 
require to be kept in perfect order, merely to prevent 
its disease: to keep them in perfect order they must 
be allowed to play their part of removing used-up 
matter from the inside as well as of throwing off dust 
and soil from the outside. 

It would be cruel in us to excite the interest of 
the gentler sex in the matter of complexion if we 
could not offer a possible panacea without fear of 
undue preference. It is a fact well known to derma- 
tologists that fur several years the Cuticura Medicated 
Toilet Soap has been unrivalled as a skin beautifier. 
Not only does it contain the delicate odor and emol- 
lient and cleapsing properties of the finest toilet soaps, 
but it goes a step further than any soap yet prepared ; 
and, by reason of its delicate, yet effective, medical 
properties derived from Cuticura, is enabled to re- 
move skin blemishes by restoring to activity those 
diseased or inflamed vessels of the skin which cause 
complexional disfigurations. It so purities the pores, 
and enlivens and strengthens the glands, that the 
skin comes into that normal condition of positive 
wholesomeness in which it calls for the richest blood 
and freest action, so that the damask flush comes and 
goes upon the cheek with the shifting beauty of the 
northern lights in the sky. No woman is iusensibie 
to the advantages given by the bounding fulness of 
the vein under the transparence of a perfect skin; but 
no woman can have either the bounding vein or the 
trapeparent skin who does not maintain the health of 
the circulation and excretion by the pleasant Lriction 
of the bath with delicately medicated soap. 

Wherever the Cuticura Soap is daily used with soft 
water, directly upon the face, there will be no sallow- 
ness, no pimples, no black-heads, no new warts aud 
moles, and no eruptions or rashes, while rougliness 
aud fissures will specdily disappear, chaps will be im- 
possible, and that general redness, which gives to 
every face suffering trom it an air of blowey vulgarity, 
will yield to a soft fairness with the blush only upou 
the cheek and chin. The chemist, who originally 
sought and found the constituents nf © uticura from 
which this soap derives its purify and beautilying 
properties, did it for the relief of « se dear to him, and 
felt rewarded in his success. But the sufferings of 
how many others unknown to him has he allayed, and 
what gratitude has he received? Nothing is known 
in scieuce to equal the Cuticura Soap for its peculiar 
property of cleansing clogged pores, freshening the 
uccuetomed Jubricators, aud rendering the skin flexi- 
ble, smooth, and fair. ‘That disfiguring aud mortily- 
ing condition of the chin and mouth which with scurf 
aud #cales afflicts so many women in middie life, 
is destroyed by it, with now and then an anointing 
of Cuticura, or an occasional dose of Cuticura Resoi- 
vent, and the young girl tortured by humiliating acne 
will ‘hud her forehead smooth and fair as an infant's 
if she perseveres in its use. It is guaranteed by the 
State assayers and chemists of Massachusetts to be 
tree from any mineral, metallic, or vegetable poison, 
aud to contain not one particle of anything noxious, 
and neither art nor medicine is able to do anything 
for the skin that shall render it more healthy, fresh, 
and radiant with beauty than has now been done by 
the discovery of the Cuticura Medicated Toilet Soap, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low- test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y, 





THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25e., 50c., $1.—At Druggists.—II’'d Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE CENUINE 


Soaany Hare's Matt Exrzact, 
ai 






TONIC and NUTRIENT, 


recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The genuine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO, PHILA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, 1! Barclay St. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Sn- 
pe rfinous Hair Remove d; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed ; Iil-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s a a 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 

Prof. McLean, of the College of C %e i a recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 


ny ‘ . s -” 
A SEASIDE COMPANION, 
As a seaside companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. This powder is a med- 
icated preparation. It removes and 
prevents tan, freckles, sunburn, 
redness, pimples, irritation, and all 
blemishes of the skin. It supplies 
a want most sensibly felt by soci- 
ety ladies. It reproduces the bloom 
of youth THE LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER is sold by all re- 
liable druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on rec ~ of a 50- 
cent postal note, or 25 2cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & 
CO., French Pe orfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 





injuries arising from corpulency, 
the mei common of which is hy : 
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SEELEYS HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 


Chestact st. | ESTABLISHMENT { Pbiiadetphia 


Under patronage of the World’s most Eminent Surgeons. 
TWENTY Years REFERENCES :— 
Profs. 8. D, Gross, D. Hayes Agnew, Willard Parker, 
ewe a. _camanast, Dr, Thomas G, Morton 
rrect and Skillfal 1 Mechanical 


ical Treatment of 
HERNIA OR RUPTURE oA woLEGIALTY, 


GROSS’S 
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ig SEELEY < 
B. SEELEY ‘ot Uoe PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Made of '. 
_——- natural CURLY Hair, 
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E.Burnham, 71 State-st (ent Music Hall)Chicago 
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OOD-CaRViNG, Border Conventional ‘Old Tapestr de- 

om va nel, Lions rampant. — Cabine ae of 
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Morning 


Daisies. Decoration, Egypt 
CHINA FAnering, Cups, and Piates, 

Glory, Peacock, Butter Ca > “Sweet Pea, Clover. Whortic- 
berry, Pine Cone, a et Mignonette, Daisy, etc. 


he ¢ olo Studies are 
Landseape, Julian Rix. Oranges, 
Forest and water scene. Fruit and blossoms. 


Landscape, F. K. M. Rely Carnations. 
5 Pink, Red, Whites Yentow, 


These studies are all 20x14 inches. ’ Subscribers answered 
inthepaper. Sample copy, w tsar illustrated Catalogue aud 
nts. 


MAKINE STUDY, sent for 


wm, WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Cut this out. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 


57 and 39 West 22d Street, N.Y. 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a —™ Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW Y ORK ° 


"ACN “OAV W39 avON 
‘39008 WPT OM FC. 





SEKEELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or te: ar (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c 

Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 

All long hair, naturally wavy aud straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 
BABY BANGS, 

Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 
MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. TAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


Cures 9d Removes 
Tan, Sunburn, 
Bee Stings, Mos=- 
quito and All 
Insect Bites, 
PIMPLES, BLOTCHE. 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO0., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 

Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no eqnal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv’d 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co. - 
Sole M'f'rs, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by allthe leading dry-gooas houses. 


TT Established 1875. 


; | PURCHASING AGENCY, "sie"stiies 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 
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The best for the Complexion. 





A **balm for the Skin.” 


The most economical ; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 
Pears’ Soap is sold in every City in the World. 





RE 
Rp Price 50 pp 


a, 





I R. T, FEVIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, ORK MAGICAL BEAUTIFIEK, 













er said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) ; 
« As you ladies will 
use them,] recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ For sale by all 


Goods Dealers in the 

S }. S., Canadas, and 
3% S Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., running 

through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y 


F EL’ TOOTH 


BRUSH 
ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER COAX 


AND POLISHER. 
Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristle 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish=- 
er. No Loose Bristies. Non-trritating to 
the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F’G CoO., Utica, N.Y. 


———_ 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


H ARCEST and BEST UIPPED inthe 
wi IF LARS PST cnt Ae At lastyear. Thor- 
ough Instructionin Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, magnet Literature, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, 
to. Tuition, ae co bron, oma fam Heat and 

E ic Light, $5.00 to per wee! rm begins 
Sept. 8, 1887, For Illustrated Calender, with ai Taeneatin, 
address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., IN, Mass. 





Druggists and Fancy- | 





S but skin deep. There are thousands of ladies who have 
regular features and would be accorded the palm of 


beauty were tt not for a@ poor complexion. _Toall such 
we recommend DR. HEBRA’S VIOLA CREAM ae possess- 


ing those qualities that quickly chunge the most sallow and 
— complexion to one of natural health and unblemished 
auty. 
blotches, sunburn, tan, pimples and all imperfecticns of th 
skin. The wrinkles cf old age disappear by its us 
a is not acosmetic but @ cure, vet is better for the toilet tai e¢ 
than 


t cures oily skin, freckles, face grubs, black heads, 


powder. Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid uzon 


a 2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Doha @ Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis 
W<MEy enses,and every blemish on beauty, | 
mm. 2 F and defies detection. | 
ae —| PY the test of 30 yenrs, and is so harm 
mS leas we taste it to he 
id | sure it is properly 
wee made. Accept no 
a*s counterfeit of similar 
F-} name. Dr. L. A. Say- 








receipt of 50 cents. 
Testimonials free, G.C. BITTNER & CO,, Toledo, 0. 





MENTION THIS PAYrER. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illnstrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S&T. TAYLOR. 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


MIGHTY FUNNY — Agents WANTED 


AMANTHA 
ARATOGA 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 
Funny Hits! FunnyCuts! SELLS like Fun !! 
SEE the SPLENDID SUCCE 88 of AGENTS! 
One made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $138!; One First 6 
Days $94.50!; One First 10 Days $145!!; One First 3 
Days $26.50! One First 3 Weeks $103.50!!; Mak- 
ing a Clean Profit in 7 Weeks Work of RB5OO!!!. 

It takes off Saratoga /ollies, Airtations. low necks, 
dudes, pug dogs,etc., in the author’s inimitable mirth. 
provelngeer e, The (100) pictures by “Opper” are “just 

illing.” People crazy to xet it. Agentsare making 
te $75 a wee 50. AGENTS WANTED. “Blks: 
. 











650 k. Price 
HUBBARD BROS. (F) Philada. or Kansas 
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Skin & Scalp 
ResToRED 
;* = by the # 
Curicura 
Remedies. 


gehen sate IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
4% comparable to the Cuttovra Remepies in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifving the skin, and in curing torturing, disfig- 
uriug, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutiovra Resotvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from —— to scrofulas 
Cuticura Remeptes are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Resot- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer Deu 
anp Curemtioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

82 Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


HANDS Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using Cutioura Mepioatep Soap. 


DRY GOODS "20" veW we, 


LOWEST. PRICES, 


New goods in all departments now opened. Silks 
and Dress Goods a specialty. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Le Boutillier | 2! 754 
Brothers, 


THR YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 


NOW READY, CONTAINS A GREAT VARIETY 
of attractions, including the commencement of a 
new story, entitled 


“For Whose Sake ?” 


Asplendid Colored Triple Fashion Plate of 24 figures. 






Mail Orders promptly and 
carefully filled. 


The enlarged Gigantic Fashion Supplement, nearly 
four feet square, containing FIFPTY-EIGHT FASH- 
ION ENGRAVINGS of all the latest Paris Fashions. 


For sale by all Newsdealers. 
Price Reduced to 30 Cents per Copy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
; 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 


WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
fluous Hair permanently 

removed, Complexions bean- 
tified. The Form 
Hair, Brows, and 





developed. 
Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimoniais (sent sealed), 4e. 
* We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
beautiful.”—Gonry's Lapy’s Book. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 


Correspondence confidential. Mention this paper. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Rich. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
questions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


UBLISHING CO, 
Herald Building. Bosto 


mn, Mass 


Dr. WARNER'S Health Underwear, 





MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 





Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear. 


1st. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body sgainst excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

3d. They are an important protection against 
colis, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria, 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are natura/ colors and contain no dyes. 

Eth. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 


Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Ci.ildren’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N.Y. 









fakes Five Callons of a delicious, sparkling 
femperance beverage. Strengthens and puri- 
fies the blood, Its purity and de ‘y commend it 
toall. Sold by druggists and storekeepers e' 


AR S RE Nicest styles you 
ever saw. Book 
oom 5 oe 4f Samples free 


to all. Send your address and 2 stamps for mail. Big 
pay for club agents. Holley Card Co., Meriden, Conn. 
¢2715 new style Gold Leaf Cards, name on, 1 0c. 


Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 

and l/nderwear. 


Lapres who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us, 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 
> WEN 
PEVE! 
‘pRE 
O79 


They are fast gaining in popularity and will soon 
hold a leading position in the minds of all lovers of 


RICH & RELIABLE DRESS SILKS. 


Our Silks are manufactured from a superior quality 
of pure silk yarns and are dyed by the best 
the world. 





Broadwav and Twentieth St 





Dyers in 


Our Silks are finished in the most careful and best 





manner possible, and not the way that is cheapest 


and quickest, hence their Superior Wearing 
Qualities and Permanent Richness. 


Any Lady ordering a Silk from us who is not 
highly pleased when she receives it, can return it at 
our expense, and we will refund the fall amount of 


money by first mail. 
As our Silks are sold very close, we cannot afford 


to mail samples free, but if you will send us four two- 


cent stamps, stating the kind you most desire, we 
will send you a nice line to select from aud return the 


stamps with first order. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mention Harper's Bazar in your letter when you write. 


Madame Porter's 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S COCOA-THETA 


THEN WY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


other preparations. 


and 
U. 0. WILBUB & SOAS, Chocolate Manaf'r’s., Philadelphia, Pa. 


mePARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The Best Cure for Coughs, Weak Lungs, Asthma, Indi. 
gestion, Inward Pains, Exhaustion. Combining the most 
valuable medicines with Jamacia Ginger, it exerts a cura 
tive power over disease unknown to other remedies. 
Weak Lungs, Rheumatism, Female Complaints, and the 
distr essing illsof the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels 
are dragging thousands to the grave who would recover 
their health by the timely use of PARKER’S GINGER TONIC. 
It is new lifeand strength to the ag Oc. at LDrug- 
gists Hiscox & Co., 163 William Street, N. Y. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin 
Removes all pimples, freckles and discolorations, 


OWDER. 


LADIES | CURL oR FRIZZ 


Your Hair with the 


foc Hair Curler, 


Se and avoid all danger of Burning or Soiling 

— the Hair or Hands. Money 

refunded if not satisfactory. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS. 

Sample, 50 cents. Postpaid, 
HEATER ACENTS WANTED. 

G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 221 Fifth Av., CHICAGO, 











For Sale 
Everywhere. 







CURLER 


NHEMICAL HAIR REMOVER. Pondre 

J Depilatoire—Entharangs Miitel. This preparation, 
first discovered by Prof. Dr. Bottger, the celcbrated 
German Chemist, positively removes hair so that it 
will never again reappear, and without the slightest 
injury to the skin. This we guarantee. We are the 
sole agents for this preparationy in the United States 
and Canada. The Pondre Depilatoire and one box of 
our Acme Ointment sent for $3. Our circulars are in 
French, English, and German. Address, sending stamp 
for circulars and full information, Dr. H. ASTHALTER, 
3629 Butler Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book,144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Malied Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPRCIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 











| | K F The only known preparation gna an- 

ANTI-WR N L i teed to prevent and remove Wrinkles 
| of the face and neck. Absolutely harmless. Sent by mai! 
| with full directions, on receipt of price, 0 cts. Agents 


Wanted. Hvueurs & Co., Box 432, Little Rock, Ark. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FACETI®. 
A WONDERFUL MAN, 

Featueriy. “I don’t think much of your friend 
Robinson, Dumley.” 

Dumuxy. “ What's the matter with him ?” 

Fratuency. “I read him an original poem last night 
of twenty-four verses, and he walked off without say- 
ing a word.” 

Dumuey. “ He is certainly a wonderful man !” 

Featureacy. “ How wonderful ?” 

Demuey. “In being able to walk off. If he were 
not a wonderful man he would have been carried off.” 


ae ee a 
IN A CROWD. 

“ Sir,” said a gentleman in a crowd, “do you know 
that you are pushing me unnecessarily ?” 

“Sir,” said the gentleman addressed, to the party 
immediately behind him, “do you know that you are 
pushing the gentleman ahead of me unnecessarily ?” 

hen he turned to the first speaker and said, “ I've 
passed it down the line.” 

qeeneni meme 
A GREAT LINGUIST. 

For» Wurs. “ Would you believe that Mrs. Eccles, 
next door, speaks seven languages ?” 

Fox» Hussann, “ Certainly I would; she’s got 
tongue enough to speak fifty.” 











THE IDEAL. 
“TI jong,” exclaimed the city girl, 
“To fly vain luxuries! 
To sit upon the sweet green grass, 
Betreath the shady trees, 

Aud breathe the odors delicate 
That brim the balmy breeze; 
To hear the pretty singing birds, 

And watch the busy bees, 
Attending with a rapt delight 
To Nature’s symphonies; 
To have for dinner every day 
The freshest of greeu pease, 
And sup upon a bowl of milk, 
Or maybe bread and cheese ; 
To scorn conventionality, 
Nor mind my Q's and P’s; 
To wear—oh. blessed liberty !— 
Whatever dress I please, 
And join with simple country folk 
In sweet simplicities ; 
In meditative solitude 
To find the truest ease— 
I long,” exclaimed the city girl, 
‘For such delights as these!” 


“Now this,” declared the country girl, 
“Is what I wish were mine: 

To wear agewn Of satin sheen, 
With lace and jewels fine, 

And on a velvet-cushionedscauch 
Luxurious to recline; 

Each day, from gold and silver plate, 
With company to dine, 

And sip, perhaps, from crystal cups 
The ruby sparkling wine; 

In elegant society 
Conspicuous to shine, 

And see the noblest of the land 
Bow down before my shrine; 

To have my menials wait my wish, 
All standing in « line, 

And number, kneeling at my feet, 
Devoted lovers nine. 

“Ah me!” exclaimed the country girl, 
“Tf such delights were mine!” 


A LOUD CALLING. 


, | 
Maceisteate. ** Have you no profession or calling of 


any kind, Uncle Rastus, which you pursue ? 

Jno.e Rasrus. “I hain’t prezacly got, no perfes- 
shun, yo’ honah, but I has a calling, sah—yes, I las a 
calling.” 

Magistrate. “ What is it ?” 
Unoie Rastvs. “De cha’coal calling, sal; I bas 
cha’coal t’ seil.” 


SAME SHAPE. 


| 
Bobby had plied his busy father with questions un- 


til he was ready to jump high in the air aud crack his 
heels together. 

“Pa,” ventured the boy once more, “is the world 
round like a base-ball 2?” 

“Yaas.” 


is. 
“Well, it’s a good deal bigger than 
ain’t it?” 


a base-ball, 
——— 
A Connecticut filler—Beans. 


AN INTERESTING CITY. 
Sux. * You visited the Italian cities while abroad, of 
course, Mr. Smith ?” 
He. * Oh yes.” 
Sux. “ Isn't Naples an interesting place ?” 
He. “It is indeed. I staid there nearly two weeks, 
just on account of the macaroni.” 








AT NARRAGANSETT PIER. 
AMY (speaking of the rexponsibilities of matrimony). “‘ WOULD YOU BE AFRAID TO MARRY 


ON FIVE THOUSAND A YEAR, TOM?” 


TOM. “Not A BIT, 1k I COULD ONLY FIND A GIRL WITH THAT AMOUNT OF IN- 


COME.” 


CITY AND COUNTRY GIRLS. 


THE REAL. 
“Oh, mercy!” cried the city girl, 
“What endless hours are these! 
I'm just as hot as I can be; 
There's not a bit of breeze! 
Shoo! Go away, you horrid ant! 
How the mosquitoes tease! 
This place is damp!—I'm taking 
cold !— 
I’m sure I felt a sneeze! 
It’s hot as pepper in the sun, 
And in the shade I freeze! 
I'm. just-as scared as anything 
Of those great buzzing bees; 
And then the farmer's children 
come— 
A troop of young Feejees! 
O were I in my home again, 
With all its luxuries, 
I'd never, never sigh to taste 
Such rural joys as these,” 


“Dear! dear!” bewailed the coun- 
try girl, 
“What miseries are mine! 
In elegant society 
I was not made to shine; 
Lcan’t sit down because my dress 
Is so absurdly fine; 
My gloves are small, my shoes are 


tight, 
My skirts about me twine; 


~ “f'o.make life unendurable 


Crrizen. 


My garments all combine; 
I'm tired of seeing servants 
stare ; 
I hate my lovers nine! 
O were I once at home again, 
The home for which I pine, 
Among my chickens and my 
ducks, 
My pigs and geese and kine, 
I'd never, never sigh to call 
Such city pleasures mine.” 


HIS BUSY SEASON. 


can doe.” 


Crrizen. 
Doocror. 


“Some epidemic ?” 


summer vacations.” 


- inssiedll pelaceans 
The land question—How much an acre ? 


aie nas dooniaet 
An egg plaut—The original investment in a hennery. 


“What's the matter Doc—in a hurry 2?” 


Dooror. “I should say so! I’ve got more than I 


“No; people are getting back from their 











ITS DRAWBACK. 
He (at States Hotel hop, Saratoga). ‘* Are you foud 


of dancing, Miss Diamondbedecked ?” 


Sux. ** Oh, passionately, but in this warm weather 


one does get so het up.” 





—_— 
As like as two peas—Two beans. 
—»_—-— 





There is no package so smal! that a woman will not 


have it sent home in a large red wagon, in preference 
to carrying it. 
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BY THE SEA. 


“GEORGE,” SHE SAID, AS SHE SUDDENLY CONTINUED TO SIT IN THE SAND, “ 7] WON- 
DER WITH WHAT HOPES AND FEARS AND AMBITIONS AND PERHAPS SORROW AND TEARS 
YONDER GALLANT. SHIP IS FREIGHTED AS SHE SAILS SO SWIFTLY ON?" 

“| THINK YOU ARE MISTAKEN, CLARA,” 8AID GEORGE, TENDERLY ; ‘“‘ THAT I8 A THREE-~ 
MASTED SCHOONER,.AND*I THINK SHE Is FREIGHTED WITH LUMBER,” 


_ - / ~ 
— P nae yf . 


A-S daay 











LIGHTHEAD. “You sEEM TO HAVE A VEWEY INTEWESTING BOOK, Miss CULTU- 


WESQUE. 


MISS C. “Yes; I AM READING HERBERT SPENCER'S PHILOSOPHY OF STYLE.” 
LIGHTHEAD. “Do you KNOW.I THINK IT IS BETTAH TO DEPEND ON ONE’S OWN 
NATCHUAL TASTE IN MATTAHS OF DWESS, RATHER THAN BOTHER ONE'S HEAD WITH 


THESE BOOKS ON STYLES.” 











